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New Methods 
New Developments 


New Markets 


Twenty years ago there were few automobiles, no 
successful aeroplanes, and Denver was termed a 
feed-yard for live stock. Today parking is the prob- 
lem, aeroplanes fly thousands of miles, and the 
Denver Market is recognized as one of the leaders. 
Men have found acceptance of new developments 
necessary to continued success. 


SUELO eLeLe 


an Eo om 


ee ar a es ae 


Do not let old habits cost you money by refusing to 
patronize the Denver Market. Its growth and 
development the past decade has been phenomenal. 
Tt can and does handle and sell thirty to forty 
thousand head in a day. 


Denver Can Handle Yours Satisfactorily 


Under light receipts, sales of live stock at Denver 
during the first three weeks of September totaled 


183,575 Head 
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For Sale 


We shall have for sale— 


1,200 Head of Well-Bred, 
Fat Steer Calves 


Mostly Whitefaces and some Roans 
Weighing between 400 and 500 pounds 


About 500 at Browning and the rest at 
Poplar, Montana 


Both on the Great Northern Railroad 


FRYE & COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 





Ranch Land 


is in 


Demand 


Inquiries Are Increasing for Both 


Large and Small Acreage 


WILLIAM E. HOUGH 


Wailes-Smith Co. 


Petroleum Securities Building 
Los Angeles, California 





(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 





Arrange Now to Visit the 


American Royal 


Live Stock Show 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


November 12-19, 1927 


Finest display of 


Beef Cattle, Dairy Cattle, 
Swine, Sheep, Horses 


and Mules 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Calves, Pigs and Lambs 
Carlots Fat and Feeder Cattle and Hogs 


AUCTION SALES 


Pure-Bred Herefords, Shorthorns, Angus 
Individual Fat Steers, Barrows, Lambs 
Carlots Cattle and Hogs 





Afternoon and Evening Horse Shows 
Spectacular Artillery Drills 
Splendid Music 
Special Features 


Special Reduced Railroad Rates 


For further information address 


F. H. SERVATIUS, Secretary 


200 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 





at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103. Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 


















Defeat Disease. 
~—Protect We 


Your 
rorits. 


O ONE can tell where or when Black- 
leg may break out among unprotected 
herds. 

Blackleg germs live for years. 
Dried in the dust, the wind carries them far 
and wide. Besides, there are numerous other means of transmitting th 

The only calves that are SAFE are those that are properly vaccinated. 

Nothing else has been found of any value to control Blackleg. And nothing 
else is needed, because positive lifetime immunity can be conferred with complete 
safety and certainty, if only the right vaccine is used. 

















The Genuine has this 
trademark on every 
bottle. 


SALES OFFICES 
















e efe a ° Alliance, Neb. 
Improved Scientific Methods Eliminate Former Hazards Amarillo, Tex. 

Progress in perfecting Blackleg Vaccines now secures a potency and purity unknown a ws tase, weak. 
very few years ago. Fort Worth, Tex. 

The pioneer in this important development is Dr. O. M. Franklin, for many years con- Kansas City, Mo. 
nected with the Kansas Experiment Station. Marfa, Tex. 

A lifetime of research and experimentation in Blackleg Vaccines has enabled Dr. Franklin Rapid —ak 
recently to work out improved methods that are far in advance of those by which ordinary Santa Maris, Cal. 
Blackleg Vaccines are produced. Wichita, Kan. 

This newer product is freed of all live germs or bacteria by a patented process of double Calgary, Can. 
sterilization, thus eliminating all chance of introducing infection of any kind. It produces life- Leading druggists in 
time immunity with one dose, regardless of exposure. It is concentrated, requiring but 1 cé. to all cattle sections are 
the dose, instead of 5 cc. It produces no bad after-effects on the calf, nor does an overdose do aon cana en — 
any harm. fresh stocks. Let us 












Although slightly higher in price, the demand for this improved Vaccine has already 


tell you the nearest 
resulted in a sales record exceeding a million and a half doses a year. 


source of supply. 


Ready to use in 5, 10, 
25, 50 and 100 dose 
bottles. Only 14 cents 
per dose. 


An interesting 32-page illustrated booklet gives many valuable facts on the Blackleg 
subject. Copies gladly sent free on request. 

Franklin Vaccine is sold by exclusive drugstore agencies in most trading centers, or 
direct from any of our branch sales offices. 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Co, 1 0.¥.rraxiun 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 


General Offices, Denver, Colo. Laboratory, Amarillo, Tex. COMPANY 
Charles E. Collins, Pres, John E. Painter, Vice-Pres. J. Willard Cobb, Sec. Field Bohart, Treas. 
Dr. O. M. Franklin, Laboratory Superintendent Raymond S. Husted, Field Representative 





OM-LFRANKLING’ , 
BLACKLEG 2... 


or obligation, a copy of your illustrated 


V. A C C t N E ¢ “Calf Book,” and name of nearest dealer. 
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The Cost of a Range Calf 


BY J. D. SCHOELLER 
Director, Jornada Range Reserve, United States Forest Service 


concerns the cowman, as well as any individual 

engaged in any line of business, is none other 
than the time-honored question of making the outfit 
pay. Owing to the adverse conditions which have 
affected the range cattle business during the past five 
years, the cattle-grower has not had to worry much 
about what he would do with his profits. It has been 
more a matter of drawing his belt up a little tighter 
from time to time, in order to meet the demands of 


[ie PROBLEM which first, last, and always 


lean years. However, as has so aptly been said, con- 
ditions have already shown enough improvement so 
that the cowman can at least begin to look his prob- 
lems in the face with a full stomach. 

The cattle business in southern New Mexico has 
probably suffered more severely than the industry 
generally. The end of the war found ranges heavily 
stocked, as a result of the patriotic efforts of cattle 
men to do their bit in producing more beef. The 
drought which prevailed from 1916 to 1918 continued, 





ADEQUATE FEED AND GOOD BREEDING INCREASE THE PROFITS 





cs 


with but short respites, through 1922 and 1924. 
Prices, often so low that they would not pay freight 
to central markets, increased the difficulties of re- 
ducing herds to a sound basis of stocking the ranges. 
Through all this the cattleman lived in hopes, but the 





BABY BEEF IN THE MAKING 


combined forces of drought, overstocking, deteriorat- 
ing ranges, and depression were a difficult combina- 
tion to cope with. Calf crops dwindled, death losses 
increased, and finally, in an effort to save what was 
left, thousands of cattle were shipped out of the 
country. Large numbers of well-bred breeding cows 
were sacrificed on a low market through forced 
liquidation, never to return. 


The pressure having been relieved of late, ranges 
began to recuperate, and once again we see the 
ranges improving and sufficient forage on the ground 
to carry the stock. All this has eventually brought 
about a shortage in cattle, particularly breeding cows, 
manifested by a demand which has caused a notice- 
able rise in prices. It is easy to forget lean years in 
the midst of prosperity; so it will be well to consider 
the results of the past ten years, and see what oppor- 
tunities there are for assuring more continuously 
profitable operation. 


In modern manufacturing, profits have not been 
increased so much by raising the selling price of a 
commodity as by bettering quality, increasing pro- 
duction, and improving methods of manufacture. 
These same principles are equally applicable to the 
cattle business, which in a_ breeding country is 
nothing more nor less than a calf factory. Such being 
the case, success is primarily dependent upon the 
adequate production of calves. This means that 
enough calves must be produced and sold to pay 
running expenses, taxes, and interest to offset de- 
preciation and death losses, and to leave a surplus for 
the owner as compensation for his efforts and 
interest on his capital. 


A Sample Operation 


Records are available for the operations on the 
Jornada Range Reserve since 1915. This period in- 
cluded over six years of drought, a period of good 
prices, and a period of depression. In order that the 
cost-of-production figures may be representative of 
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the recent past, and to simplify the example, values, 
wages, taxes, interest, and other factors have been 
adjusted, in the example given, to recent figures 
(1925), rather than using the widely varying actual 
figures of the past ten or twelve years. The figures 
also have been adjusted to apply to a herd represent- 
ing the average number of breeding cows—1,600 
head—which have been carried during the period. 
Actual calf-crop and loss records have been used: 


CARRYING CHARGES INVOLVED IN PRODUCING A 





CALF 
(Herd of 1,600 breeding cows) 
Total Per Cow 
Water service— 
Windmill man (12 months at $75) _.......... $ 900.00 
Helper (3 months at $40) ......000000000000... 120.00 
Ford car (300 days, 15 miles per day, 
2 QI Gs CIES 3 ages (| oe 315.00 
Gasoline and oil for pumping.................... 325.00 
Windmill and engine supplies.................... 150.00 
Maintenance, surface tanks........................ 250.00 
PS hebieehcocte aac  ee e o o $ 2,060.00 $ 1.287 
Salt (18 lbs. per head cattle and horses, 
31,032 Ibs., at $1.05 per cwt., put out)... 325.84 0.204 
Labor— 
Foreman (12 months at $75)............ seuguins 900.00 
‘Cowboy (12 months at $50)...................... 600.00 
Fence rider (12 months at $40)................ 480.00 
Combination cook and cowboy (12 months 
SO I oceanic cae acai ates rami 600.00 
Wagon: work—branding, weaning, ship- 
ping, etc. (12 cowboys, 1 month at 
SA0OMOBOR) Sone oes. a edad ates 480.00 
MEE: ithe Sis side picepsecabcb bane awecttideees sm $ 3,060.00 1.912 
PPOWAGAOU, GOOG iain aicc cists 1,200.00 0.750 
Sundry supplies and equipment.................... 1,000.00 0.625 
"TAXGS,- (SAtel RNG COMMON. 2. cocoons 1,504.90 0.946 
State land leases (21,600 acres at 3 cents).. 648.00 0.405 
Maintenance and depreciation on ranch 
equipment (5% on $56.562) ...........0--.......... 2,828.10 1.767 
Live-stock charges— 
Cows (value, $48,000) : 
Depreciation (290) ..........<..<.s-ce-secsosses 960.00 
Feeding cottonseed cake, cottonseed, 
and soapweed (average yearly feed- 
BOG OO CHES ea ater Poca d .. 1,810.38 
Loss (2%, average for 9 years)............ 960.00 
TEE: aida wieninins Egat e $ 3,730.38 2.332 
Bulls (value, $6,400) : 
Depreciation (1246 %) ..............c.20:cc00cc000 800.00 
Feeding (included under cows)..............0 -.---..----- 
Loss (3.12%, average for 9 years) ...... 200.00 
BE: -cldioninitindigishnatsRautsvociehesiel $ 1,000.00 0.625 
Horses (value, $2,400) : 
POUCA OFS DP missin sicccnds 192.00 
Feed (at $6 per head per year)............ 360.00 
Loss (3.33%, average for 9 years)...... 80.00 
EE aos rt hn aetna $ 682.00 0.394 
CIE TH oct cenctniahe idl $17,988.38 $11.247 


These records show that, on the basis of 1925 
charges, it cost $11.25 to carry each cow a year, ex- 
clusive of interest and owner’s compensation. This 
cost would be practically the same regardless of the 
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number of calves produced over a series of years. In 
the dry years, which bring smaller calf crops, how- 
ever, there are actually increased expenses for feed 
and water service. These are offset by lower costs in 
the other years when the calf crop is larger. The 
average calf crop on the reserve for the ten-year 
period from 1916 to 1925, inclusive, was 65 per cent, 
the maximum being 83.2 per cent in 1920, and the 
minimum 43.7 per cent in 1919, as a result of the 
severe drought of 1918. In other words, the 1,600 
cow average herd produced 1,040 calves a year. There 
was an average loss of 21 calves, which left 1,019 for 
sale or to take care of replacements. Since it cost 
$17,988.38 annually to carry the breeding herd, each 
calf cost an average of $17.65, exclusive of interest 
and owner’s compensation. 


Much Depends Upon Size of Calf Crop 


During the last five years, which include three 
years of drought, the average annual calf crop was 
72.4 per cent, or 1,158 calves. The loss during this 
period averaged only 1.6 per cent yearly, or 19 calves, 
which left 1,139 for sale or replacements. With this 
number of calves produced, each calf cost an average 
of $15.80, exclusive of interest and owner’s com- 
pensation. The lower cost resulting from the larger 
calf crop would, in a period of depression such as the 
last few years, easily spell the difference between 
breaking even and running at a loss. In periods of 
higher prices the lower cost assures just that much 
greater profit. The interest required to take care of 
the investment will vary widely on many ranches, on 
account of the varying conditions and differences in 
initial investment. The investment involved in this 
operation is $74.35 per cow, when the value of govern- 
ment improvements used is included. Total ranch 
values are as follows: 











Ranch— 
Improvements and equipment.......................... $56,562 
WRRASREIINNS oesicih is cre oes ontese gue 4,909 
TS ANG TOWERS. 2. 5..0i. occ ccccc AS 
WRGNN sec cas ers ules. cet ks sb ee 12,198 
eR a ad ae ee 2,000 
Windmill and pipe-line water 
SU NIIND « s sceccncancst Sacaenaectesnsat ese iacuns 1,775 
Flood-water reservoirs, “tanks” 4,209 
MMI WANN ooo ao Sic ec Skee econ cnempunetes 5,600 
ING, i sciissiscen carcnonccrmrnsenied 2,275 
NS essai cvlasd ceadsntcsakede 
IN GIN ss ccscinnckciaig laps dacencaiomieaae 920 
Wagons, tools, ete.......................... 1,103 
: at” RRR eee 1,600 
PUMICE ois oc cciviea cacayeiacexZigdocs 1,748 
I a aa ssi eatansccnntecintiietinaeae 2,240 
A, IE CU ans oi ctincicincsccteaiincnmees 3,350 
NI ile teseia ts concdeah Scestiaaestasegi conta eaateanaees $62,152 
Live stock— 
Cows (1,600 at $30) -_......... edesncaiceions silastic $48,000 
Re DRE .. 6,400 
Horses (60 at $40) .......00.000....... steht cleats 2,400 
TN pacts cach neciacab capita riachac tele eesti raelibiensaeg 56,800 
Ne. CI kittie Cette iden $118,952 
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Interest at 6 per cent on the total investment 
would amount to $7,137.12, which means that calves 
would have to sell at $24.66 in order to pay such 
interest with a 65 per cent calf crop, or they could be 
sold at the proportionably smaller figure of $22.06 
per head and still pay 6 per cent interest with a 72.4 
per cent calf crop. The average price of common 
heavy veal calves in southern New Mexico for the 
period 1916 to 1925, inclusive, was $22.33. This 
average leaves a margin of $4.68 over the $17.65 net 
cost on the basis of the 65 per cent calf crop, equiv- 
alent to 4 per cent on the investment of $74.35 per 
cow. On the basis of the 72.4 per cent calf crop, the 
margin is $6.53 over the net cost of $15.80, which is 
equivalent to 6.3 per cent on the $74.35 investment 
per cow. The entire investment is charged against 
the cows. Steers should be held only when there is 
surplus feed available for them, and this has been 
rare during the past ten years. 

Few calves in the vicinity of the reserve, even as 
short yearlings, have sold-for such prices in the past 
few years—only those of good breeding and of thrifty 
growth. During the winter of 1925 and 1926, how- 
ever, prices improved, and a number surpassed these 
values. Calves sold from the Jornada in the fall and 
winter of 1926 and 1927, mostly six to eight months 
of age, averaged $27.50 per head. On the basis of 
the 72.4 per cent average calf crop of recent years, 
and a herd of 1,600 breeding cows, this sale value of 
calves would afford a net profit of 7.5 per cent for 
interest on the valuation given and for owner’s 
compensation. 


Death Losses Small 
Most of the carrying charges are more or less 


fixed. Death losses may vary widely. The 2 per cent 
average loss for the ten-year period on the Jornada 





WHAT DOES HE COST? 


Reserve is less than one-third of the average loss on 
similar ranges. The higher the loss, of course, the 
greater the cost of each calf. The fact that seven 
calves more from each hundred cows increase the 
percentage of profit from 4 to 6.3, on the basis of 
average sale price, shows the importance of obtain- 
ing as high a calf crop as possible. The average calf 
crop of southern New Mexico, however, is hardly 
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more than 50 per cent, which is clearly an unprofitable 
basis. 

The methods which are being followed on the 
Jornada Range Reserve to assure adequate feed, 
minimum losses, larger calf crops, and well-developed, 
readily salable calves should, therefore, be of interest. 
The reserve is representative of the semi-desert 
range country of southern New Mexico, where 
droughts periodically play havoc with range forage. 
This erratic climatic condition requires conservative 
stocking of the range, so. as to leave in the average 
year, as an insurance against drought, at least 20 per 
cent of the previous summer’s growth of forage on 
the range at the close of the grazing year, or at the 
time the next summer growing season gets well under 
way. The breeding herd should equal approximately 
50 per cent of the range capacity in the best years, 
or about 65 or 70 per cent of the capacity in the 
average year. This will assure maintaining the 
breeding herd in the drought years, with a minimum 
of supplemental feeding, by close culling of the herd 
and sale of calves at weaning time. 

The reserve is fenced into summer-fall and 
winter-spring pastures, which makes it possible to 
utilize the tobosa and other types of most value dur- 
ing the summer, and to reserve the grama-grass types 
for winter and spring use, providing adequate pal- 
atable forage at that time and assuring maximum 
growth of grama during the summer, which is the 
main growing period. 

The breeding season occurs during the summer 
and early fall when the vegetation is most succulent, 
and, by limiting the bull service to this period, 
reasonably uniform and even-aged calves are ob- 
tained. Being a relatively level range, four or five 
pure-bred bulls are sufficient for each 100 cows, if an 
effort is made to keep them well distributed. Aged 
and otherwise undesirable individuals are culled 
regularly and replaced by well-matured, selected 
heifers. If the calves are to be sold as long yearlings, 
they are weaned from their mothers in the winter 
and placed on grama pasture, reserved especially for 
this purpose. Otherwise it is well to sell the calves 
direct from the cows, if they are to be sold as short 
yearlings. The result has been calves and yearlings 
of good Hereford breeding which have topped the 
New Mexico market in practically every year. 


EXPORT DUTY ON MEXICAN CATTLE 
SUSPENDED 


IELDING TO URGENT REQUESTS from cattle-raisers 

throughout the northern states of Mexico, President 
Calles has agreed to postpone the application of the duty of 
25 pesos (about $12.50) per head on cattle exported from the 
republic. The present law, according to which cattle are 
shipped out of the country free, will be allowed to stand for 
the time being, barring a few minor changes. 





LESS BEEF TO BE GROWN NEXT YEAR 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


O MATTER WHAT HAPPENS, 1928 beef production 

will be light. Making due allowance for a direct move- 
ment of unfinished cattle from western pastures to feed-lots, 
no other result is possible. Not only will the number of cattle 
be less, but there will be a vast shrinkage in tonnage by 
reason of lighter weights and younger age. Repetition of the 
ample crop of heavy steers that went to the shambles during 
the first half of 1927 -will be out of the question, as it has not 
been possible to replace mature or fleshy feeders this fall, and 
no one is in a mood for long feeds at present cost of thin, or 
fleshy, cattle and feed. Investment during the corresponding 
period of 1926 was with the object of working off a corn 
surplus; under present conditions, the main purpose with « 
large percentage of feeders is to clean up roughage, of which 
the country is full. 

* * * 

The year’s beef supply, especially when measured on a 
tonnage basis, will be considerably under expectancy. Figures 
do not tell the whole story, owing to light weights. During 
the first eight months of 1927, 6,154,484 cattle were slaugh 
tered under federal inspection, against 6,379,556 during the 
corresponding period of 1926; but there was a shortage of at 
least 100 pounds of beef per head; otherwise current cattle 
prices would be impossible. This recalls the prediction made 
early in the year by an executive of one of the big packing 
concerns, that, with respect to numbers, cattle slaughter in 
1927 would equal that of 1926. Probably he was engaged in 
a propagandistic effort to talk prices down; more likely, in 
common with much of Packingtown’s talent, he had acquired 
the habit of jumping at conclusions. 


* * * 


This is an era of good feeling, long considered impossible 
either in production or in distribution circles. Feeders have 
made more money con the crop of beef just garnered than on 
any previous season’s production, the war period not excepted, 
and processors, packers, or whatever term is applicable, also 
admit having made “a little money.” As the consuming public 
has been able to go the price pace, retailers have secured their 
“bit,” and everybody concerned is satisfied. The statement 
that it has been the most profitable crop of cattle ever made 
may be open to dispute, but such nevertheless seems to be the 
fact, as, when prices were substantially higher during the 
war period, both stock cattle and feed were correspondingly 
high, while the crop of steers marketed so far in 1927 was 
acquired at bargain prices and fattened on cheap corn. 


* * * 


Forecasting prices is obviously absurd—a fact that 
Washington dopesters have recently discovered—but certain 
trends are distinctly discernible. We know somewhat definitely 
that the year 1928 will be a period of short beef production, 
as that of 1926 was excessive. That reserve stocks of aged 
cattle have been dissipated all over the country admits of no 
dispute, creating a condition that makes excess beef produc 
tion impossible for a long period; and meanwhile our require- 
ments, on an aggregate, if not a per-capita, basis, will increase, 
the probability being that added cost will have a tendency to 
reduce per-capita consumption, which has been the trend in 
recent years. Before the war, beefsteak had a place on the 
national breakfast table, from which it has now disappeared 
Other foods are more economical, and the American people are 
injecting variety into their diet, so that less beef per capita 
will be needed. But, with western herds depleted, many over 
age cows, and the route from calfhood to the shambles reduced 
by two or three years, more breeding cattle will be needed 
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to grow the same beef tonnage as during the plenitude period. 
Big money—meaning capital on a large scale—is out of the 
cattle business forever, for obvious reasons. It is impossible 
to fool the domestic or the European dollar permanently, and 
the amount of capital emanating from both sources that has 
jisappeared in the sink-hole of western cattle production dur- 
ing the past half-century’s irretrievable loss defies calculation. 
* * * 


The open range as a cattle-growing ground no longer 
exists, although we talk of “range cattle” from force of habit. 
The few surviving cattle outfits of prominence in the West 
occupy fenced pastures, mostly on Indian reservations, entail- 
ing substantial rental outlay, on a constantly increasing scale, 
prompting lessees to surrender their holdings. Wherever a 
ewe band can be carried to raise a crop of fat lambs in the 
Northwest, cattle have obeyed the injunction to move on, and 
the move is permanent. Sheep make two crops annually— 
wool and lambs; cattle, but one, and that must go at weaning 
time as calves—an operation considered doubtful from the 
standpoint of financial results, especially in the Northwest, 
where calves come late. Multiplication of small or individual 
outfits will increase the number of cattle, but this will be at 
the expense of uniformity and quality. Years will be con- 
sumed in the process of getting back into cattle, especially in 
the higher latitudes, from Nebraska north, so that, even with 
maximum rehabilitation progress, no surplus can be detected 
on the horizon. 

Present cattle conditions may not be wholly disastrous. 
During the long period of overstocking, carrying capacity of 
western pastures was seriously depleted, and, when the dry- 
farmer came along with his plow, he did further damage. 
A Sioux Indian, noticing a settler turning a furrow across a 
Montana mesa, said: “Wrong side up!” The Indian knew the 
country. Fortunately the native grasses afforded an oppor- 
tunity to reseed speedily and re-establish themselves, so that 
present conditions facilitate that come-back, and may be re- 
garded as a beneficence in disguise. Once the whole country 
is fenced up and individual responsibility established, per- 
manency will be possible. Open ranges, or community pastures, 
were uneconomical, as what belonged to everybody was no- 
body’s concern. Incentive for conservation was eliminated. 

* * * 


The cattle problem of major importance now and in the 
immediate future is that of replacement, and it concerns the 
pastureman and the feeder alike. The crop of fat cattle 
marketed during the first nine months of 1927 was, as pre- 
viously stated, the most profitable production in the history of 
the industry, not excepting the war period, as initial cost 
was low, feed cheap, and final values high, in contrast to 
war-period conditions, when thin cattle were expensive and 
feed high. But that beef-making experience, yielding feeders 
margins of $6 to $7.50 per ecwt. between initial and selling 
cost, cannot be repeated, as stock cattle have advanced $2 
per ewt. or more meanwhile, and the feed-bill is higher. Just 
how finishers will meet the new.problem remains to be de- 
veloped. Many operators of the in-and-out type will stay out; 
others will shorten the full-feed period to cut expense; and 
still others will buy younger cattle, with the object of making 
relatively cheap growth. No general formula is possible, and, 
in common with other production processes, the incidental 
hazard cannot be wholly eliminated. 

* * * 


There remains the alternative of reverting to the practice 
of breeding beef cattle on the pastoral or rough areas east of 
the Missouri River. Skeptics will assert in anvil chorus that 
this style of cattle business is impracticable on an economical 
basis, but the facts refute their spurious logic. The most 


satisfied shippers to the Chicago market this season have been 
the relatively few engaged in this type of production. The 
beef cow capable of raising a good calf that can be taught to 
eat at the creep before weaning, and is carried along into the 
800- to 1,000-pound stage, never losing a pound of gain, and 
going to the butcher after one winter in the grower’s hands, 
represents the next development in beef production. Everyone 
now following that method intelligently is making money, but 
it will be a slow process, as the necessary female stock is not 
available, and milking a cow realizes more ready cash, with 
greater facility, although with far greater effort. If replenish- 
ing the eastern larder depended on what is popularly known 
as native cattle, the beefless days of war time would be 
re-enacted. 


* * * 


Where, ask eastern beef-consumers, are the surplus cattle 
of Canada and Mexico in this emergency? Mexico made an 
emphatic answer to such query recently by putting an export 
duty of 25 pesos, or about $12.50, per head on cattle sent to 
the United States. Although temporarily suspended, it means 
no cattle from below the Rio Grande for a considerable period, 
as, between civil disorder and depletion by energetic American 
buying since prices began rising, Mexico is threatened with a 
beef shortage for domestic consumption. Canada is little, if 
any, better off, its holdings having been reduced to a point 
where growers are imbued with a desire to get back into 
cattle, despite the Fordney tariff. A handful of Canadian fat 
cattle have reached Chicago this season, although cost of 
running from Medicine Hat was $3.05 per cwt. As they 
realized $12.50, they were able to jump the tariff barrier. 
That western Canada is conserving cattle is indicated by the 
experience of an Ohio feeder who bought a string of Alberta 
calves last year at $19 per head, f. 0. b. The same grower 
asked $30 per head this year, but, when that figure was bid 
late in September, wired that, having plenty of feed, he had 
decided to winter the entire herd. 


PRESENT CATTLE PRICES COMPARED 
WITH PAST 


J. E. P, 


URING THE FIVE-WEEK PERIOD prior to October 1, 
D 400,000 fewer cattle reported at the principal markets 
than during the corresponding period of 1926. This may or 
may not indicate the much-talked-of cattle shortage, but the 
figures are not indicative of plenitude, present or prospective. 

Late in September fed cattle from the Babcock feed-lot 
in South Dakota, averaging only 1,213 pounds, realized $16.65, 
and a big string of light yearlings from the same feed-lot 
sold at $16.25. These are tops, of course; but on this occasion 
the entire crop of cattle, including canning and cutting cows, 
realized correspondingly high prices. 

Two years ago, when acute scarcity enabled a few prime 
heavy corn-fed steers to earn $16 to $16.35, it was a $9.50 to 
$12 market on the rank and file of fed steers, which went 
over the scales at $12 to $15.50 on this occasion. Two years 
ago a large proportion of the western grass cattle reaching 
Chicago had to be content with $7.25 to $9.50; this year it 
has been a $9.50 to $11.50 trade on the bulk, with the heavy 
delegation at $12 to $13.40. In 1925 range heifers sold at 
$5.50 to $6.50 by the thousand, range cows at $3.65 to $5.50, 
and canning and cutting grades at $3 to $3.60; this season 
grass heifers sold at $8.50 to $10.50 largely, cows at $7.50 to 
$8.50, and cheap grades at $5 to $6.50. In the fall of 1925 
feeders bought all the light cattle they wanted at $6 to $7.50, 
paying $8 for a few; this year they got nothing with decent 
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quality under $8.25, and bought long strings of stock cattle at 
$9 to $10. 

The last week of September 1,400-pound western grassers 
realized $13.40, heavy grass heifers $11.40, and heavy grass 
cows $9.50. These prices were close to those brought by corn- 
feds. We are accustomed to hark back to 1920, when heavy 
cattle sold at $19 in January, but when by December $12.50 
was an outside price. Feeders then bought light cattle at $7 
to $8, and the yearling phase of the trade was not up to this 
year’s levels, or $16 to $16.25 for the best. 


The present situation is the most advantageous, for the 
breeder and feeder alike, in trade history, as operating cost is 
considerably lower than during the war period, and net profits 
consequently greater. During the war, light cattle were the 
underdogs of the trade, owing to government specifications 
calling for heavy beef; under present conditions, a qualitied 
light steer with finish outsells a plain heavy bullock in com- 
parable condition. 


Something wholly without precedent occurred in the fat- 
cattle market this year. During September tops on both heavy 
cattle and yearlings were marked up $2 per cwt. to $16.65 
and $16.25, respectively; but, unlike the less spectacular 
advance in top cattle two years ago, medium and other grades 
of cattle participated in the appreciation this time. As the 
top advanced, other cattle followed, and, while middle grades 
got an occasional setback, the market was at all times resilient. 


The short run of western cattle during September sur- 
prised no one, as the handwriting on the wall had previously 
been legible. And, to make the path of the stocker-buyer 
hard, an unusually large proportion of the crop was in killer 
flesh. Feeders, who “laid out” of the stock-cattle market in 
expectation of lower stocker values, owing to corn conditions, 
were forced to come in and meet the price. During the last 
week of September over 4,000 stockers left Chicago at an 
average cost of $9.25—the highest of the season. Of these, 
about 10 per cent exceeded 1,000 pounds, and averaged $10.29; 
about 800 head weighed 900 to 1,000 pounds, and averaged 
$9.76 per cwt.; in excess of 1,000 head, weighing 700 to 800 
pounds, averaged $8.74; the balance weighing less than 700 
pounds and averaging $8.47. The general average was $9.25, 
against $7.23 during the same week last year. Obviously the 
feeder is “coming across” this year, and the breeder is getting 
his just dues. 

Those who moved cattle from Texas to Kansas grass last 
spring have made enough money to start a chain of national 
banks. Many cattle changed hands several times during the 
season—at a profit. In one instance a net profit of $87 per 
head was recorded. Calves contracted early in the season 
at $30 per head resold in September at $14 per cwt., and 
cows without calves were worth as much in the fall as with 
calves during the fore part of the summer. Toward autumn, 
breeders refused to put prices on cows, heifers, and even 
heifer calves. An Ohio man who was offered a string of 
Canadian calves in April, for October delivery, at $30 per 
head, found that the entire bunch had been taken off the 
market when he went looking for it in September. 

The western calf crop was cleaned up as never before, 
closing on a $40-per-head basis for standard youngsters. 
Prediction is confidently made that next spring a good white- 
face cow with her calf will sell at $100. 

Two trains of the Matador cattle from South Dakota, 
marketed in Chicago during the third week of September, 
averaged $135.40 per head, heifers in the consignment making 
$101.04. An estray heifer belonging to Mrs. J. B. Kendrick, of 
Wyoming, wearing the 77 brand, realized $11.50 per cwt., 
netting $146.49. One long-age Montana calf, at $14.50, grossed 
$88. These sales were the rule, not the exception, during 


September, when the market held stiff as a cat’s back all 
through. 


The short western grass-beef crop this year was logical. 
Many cattle were liquidated last season, owing to drought, 
and this year there was incentive to hold cows and young 
steers. Possibly market-supply figures are somewhat deceptive, 
as they ignore a heavy movement of stockers from western 
breeding-grounds to Corn Belt pastures; but it is a light run 
anyhow, demonstrating the extent to which western pastures 
have been depleted. Even a set of Kansas and Oklahoma 
pastures, filled to the congestion stage last spring, failed to 
maintain cattle supply from that quarter. 

And one of the most gratifying features of the situation 
is that everybody handling cattle or beef has made money, 
regardless of quality; weekly production has been readily 
cleared; and cheap cattle, with their product, have sold pro- 
portionately as high as good bullocks, if not higher. 


RANGE MAN AS A GAME PRESERVER 


O MUCH has lately been written by “conservationists” 

about the danger threatening the wild life of the West 
from the encroachments of an insatiable live-stock industry, 
and about the urgency of federal action to save what is left 
of the game before it is too late, that it is distinctly refresh- 
ing to read of this matter from a different point of view. In 
a recent issue of American Game, which is the organ of 
the American Protective Association and is published in New 
York City, M. E. Musgrave has an article with the title 
“Western Live-Stock Men Conserve Wild Life.” Mr. Mus- 
grave is in charge of the predatory animal extermination work 
in Arizona, and from many years of observation is abundantly 
qualified to speak on the subject with which he deals. We 
regret not having space to reproduce the article in full, but 
quote the following excerpts: 


“Having grown up on western ranges in close contact with 
stockmen, I feel that I am in position to speak with under- 
standing and some authority on their attitude toward wild 
life, and what they are doing for the protection of game birds 
and animals on western ranges. . 

“From 1900 until 1909 I spent “most of my time on the 
ranges of eastern Oregon. Live stock had been grazed in 
that section for many years; yet deer, antelope, sage-hens, and 
waterfowl were abundant. There were literally millions of 
game birds throughout that entire part of the United States. 
One could ride for miles on the high deserts of eastern Oregon 
and see antelope in great herds, unmolested and unafraid. 
Stockmen of the outlying districts often pointed with pride 
at a bunch of them grazing within sight of their doors. Sage- 
hens mingled freely with the chickens in the yard, and seldom 
were any killed except occasionally one for frying. ‘ 

“In those days there were few roads in the country, and 
these retreats where wild life was found in abundance were 
rather inaccessible to hunters. Today good roads and the auto- 
mobile have made easy access to this section, and in conse- 
quence game is rapidly diminishing, to the regret and alarm of 
the real lover of the wild. 

“I know that very many live-stock men have contributed 
to the conservation of these wild creatures. At present more 
than half of the stock ranges that are under fence are posted, 
displaying signs, ‘No Hunting’ or ‘No Shooting,’ on all gates 
leading into these inclosures. 

“On the Baldwin Ranch, in "Sonoma County, California, 
there are now approximately 2,500 Columbian black-tailed deer 
sharing its 7,000 acres of pasturage with the cattle; and the 
owner, Orville R. Baldwin, can show one a hundred of these 
lovely creatures in an hour’s ride on his place. The same sight 
can be seen on Morrow Ranch, near Mount Hamilton, Santa 
Clara County, California. 

“There are likewise many outstanding examples in Arizona. 
Here the remaining herds of antelope that are of any size are 
existing on privately owned land and have been protected by 
the live-stock owners. One of these is located at Wright Creek, 
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near Kingman, on the Carrow Brothers’ range; and the other 
herd, numbering between three and five hundred animals, 
ranges in the pasture owned by the ‘3V’ Live Stock Company 
of Seligman. The only real herd of mule-deer, besides those 
on the Kaibab National Game Preserve, is to be found on what 
is known as the Perrin grant, west of Prescott. Deer inside 
this inclosure are given as much protection as is possible for 
the owner of the pasture to provide. Inside the fenced dis- 
tricts of central and southern Arizona thousands of quail are 
found, while just outside there are few, if any, of those birds. 
On the Tom Peters range, south of Tucson, the call of these 
little feathered folk is heard incessantly. 

“The small stock-owner in like manner does all in his 
power to conserve wild life. For three years Cleve Miller, who 
owns a small outfit in the Blue Mountains, has provided pasture 
and protection for numerous deer, and a great flock of wild 
— came daily to his door-yard and fed with domestic 
owls. i a 

“The past twenty-eight years wild life on the Bell Ranch, 
near Tucumcari, New Mexico, has been protected in accordance 
with orders from the general manager, Mr. C. M. O’Donel, and 
I believe the largest herd of antelope in New Mexico can be 
found on the Bell holdings. In addition, there are a great 
many deer receiving protection on that same ranch. 

“On the Henry C. Harding ranch, in the Palo Duro Can- 
yon in the Panhandle of Texas, deer, wild turkeys, and quail 
have been ‘planted’ and are protected by the owner. Near 
Amarillo, Texas, practically every inclosure owned by live- 
stock men is posted, and wild life is given every protection 
possible. 

“These are just a few of the many cases in the West 
where live-stock men are not only giving protection to game 
birds and animals, but in protecting them they are necessarily 
protecting all other beneficial forms of wild life. 5 

“These small game preserves, as they may be called, 
throughout the West are doing more to protect wild life than 
any other one factor today. I know positively that certain 
species of game animals on these areas would have been com- 
pletely wiped out had it not been for the interest in them and 
the protection given them by the live-stock men. This is out- 
standingly exemplified by what has been done on the Goodnight 
ranch in Texas, where the few remaining bison were saved 
from hunters by that great pioneer stockman, Colonel Good- 
night. . . . Colonel Goodnight also tried for years to pro- 
tect antelope on his ranch, but poachers from outside finally 
destroyed them all. 

“Having known the live-stock owners as a class intimately, 
though not one myself, I am glad, as a nature-lover, to see 
what they have been doing in a quiet, unobtrusive manner for 
the preservation of all forms of wild bird and animal life 
on the western ranges. Not only have they offered sanctuary 
to all wild life, but by erecting windmills, building small rock 
or earth dams, and excavating tanks to catch the rains in 
places remote from any living water, they have provided the 
means of widening game ranges. I have seen mountain-sheep, 
antelope, and deer drinking at these artificial pools, and, in 
the higher altitudes, wild fowl nesting among the reeds that 
have grown up around the edges. The remote location of these 

little man-made lakes affords wonderful resting-places for 
migratory birds on their flight north and south, as these tanks 
are seldom, if ever, visited by hunters during the open season.” 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


HE FOUNDATION for the world agricultural census in 

1930, under the direction of Leon M. Estabrook, formerly 
chief of the United States Crop-Reporting Board, is rapidly 
being laid. During the past fourteen months Mr. Estabrook 
has visited every capital in Europe and North Africa in the 
interest of the project, finding everywhere a_ willingness 
among government officials to co-operate. An equal degree 
ef success has attended visits-to Turkey, to the North Amer- 
ican countries, and to the West Indies. The Orient is the next 
region to be covered. 

As a result of this census, it is expected that, for the first 
time in history, comparable data will be made available cover- 


ing the production of the most important agricultural prod-_ 


ucts in practically all the countries of the world wherein facil- 





ities to do the work exist or can be created. In several in- 
stances the census will be the first effort at comprehensive 
crop and live-stock estimates which those countries ever at- 
tempted, and involves the creation of practically new govern- 
ment organizations. Information collected by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, under whose auspices the 
work is being undertaken, indicates that only thirty-seven 
countries, representing less than half of the land area and 
about 30 per cent of the population of the world, have taken 
an agricultural census during the past twenty-five years. 


STOCKMEN AT GREAT BASIN EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


IELD DAY at the Great Basin Range Experiment Station, 
Wa miles east of Ephraim, Utah, on August 16 and 17, 
was attended by approximately two hundred visitors inter- 
ested in range problems, who came to see the results of ex- 
perimental work which has been carried on at this station 
since 1913. Included among the visitors were cattlemen, 
sheep-growers, farmers, and water-users from all over the 
State of Utah. 

The party, under the leadership of Director C. L. Forsling, 
left Ephraim on the morning of. the 16th and inspected the 





STOCKMEN LISTENING TO DISCUSSION OF RANGE PROBLEMS 
Great Basin Experiment Station Field Day, August 16-17, 1927 


various sample plots and other projects of the station. Spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on results in methods of range man- 
agement to improve the stand of native forage plants, in arti- 
ficial reseeding, and in the effect of grazing on watershed 
protection. In one place an area was shown that had not 
improved materially since the range was badly depleted thirty 
years ago, and that at the present time requires over seven 
acres to graze a cow one month. This was contrasted with 
another piece of range which was in bad condition thirty years 
ago, but had improved under range management and now 
requires only 2.4 acres to graze a cow one month. The results 
of the watershed experiment indicate that a plant cover on 
watersheds is very effective in checking floods and erosion 
from summer rains. Surface run-off has been decreased by 
approximately 69 per cent, and the amount of erosion by about 
59 per cent, as the result of an improvement of the plant 
cover from where it occupied 16 per cent of the ground sur- 
face until it now occupies approximately 45 per cent. The 
results indicate also that well-managed grazing will not cause 
injury to watersheds. 

The morning of July 17 was devoted to a meeting of the 
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stockmen to consider the control of the open public-domain 
range. Congressman Don B. Colton, of the First District of 
Utah, who addressed the stockmen, urged that they get to- 
gether on a plan. Most of the speakers who followed empha- 
sized the present unsatisfactory condition in the use of the 
domain, pointing out that it had already been reduced very 
materially in carrying capacity, and that this destruction 
would continue until the land was placed under some system 
of control similar to that on the national forests. This was 
probably the first time that the public-range problem had 
been considered following an examination of what can be 
accomplished if the ranges are properly controlled. 

Two of the resolutions, unanimously adopted, placed the 
meeting on record as favoring federal control of the public 
domain, and petitioned Utah’s representatives in Congress to 
use their best efforts in securing a larger appropriation to 
carry on research work for building up the range of this sec- 
tion. Another resolution provided for further meetings in 
Utah this fall to work out a policy for handling the domain. 


IDAHO STOCKMEN IN CONVENTION 


HE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association was held at 
Mackay on September 14 and 15. Around one hundred stock- 
men were in attendance. The business men of the city had 
provided ample entertainment, including a barbecue, partici- 
pated in by fifteen hundred hungry and enthusiastic people. 

At the close of the session, Albert Campbell, of New 
Meadows, was elected president, in succession to G. F. Nes- 
bitt, of Payette. Edward Stauffer, of Jordan Valley, and 
James Laidlaw, of Muldoon, were chosen as vice-presidents. 
Les Dillingham, of Mackay, was continued as secretary-treas- 


urer. The advisory board and county chairmen will be selected 
later. 


PRODUCERS’ ORGANIZATIONS INDORSE PLAN 
FOR WOOL STATISTICS 


LANS FOR THE COLLECTION of international wool 

statistics were unanimously indorsed by the United States 
wool trade at conferences held at Boston, Philadelphia, and 
New York last month between members of the trade and 
George T. Willingmyre, wool standardization expert of the 
Department of Agriculture, L. G. Connor, of the United States 
Tariff Commission, and Frank E. Fitzpatrick, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Similar indorsement has been received 
from the National Wool Growers’ Association, the California 
Wool Growers’ Association, the Arizona Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Organizations represented at the conferences included 
the Boston Wool Trade, the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, the American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, the Philadelphia Wool Trade and 
Textile Association, and the National Association of Worsted 
and Woolen Spinners. 


CO-OPERATIVE AGREEMENT A BINDING 
CONTRACT 


DDITIONAL CONFIRMATION, if such were needed, of 
the fact that an agreement entered into between a pro- 
ducer and a co-operative marketing association for the sale of 
the producer’s products has the force of a definite and inviola- 
ble contract was recently furnished by a California court. The 
Western Cattle Marketing Association (formerly the Cali- 
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fornia Cattlemen’s Association) brought suit in the Superior 
Court of San Luis Obispo County against a cattle company for 
breach of contract, charging the company with having sold 
cattle other than through the association, contrary to the 
terms of their agreement. Judgment was rendered for the 
association. 


MR. COLLINS ON THE AGRICULTURAL 
OUTLOOK 


_ G to the Bache Review—a financial weekly pub- 

lished in New York—Charles E. Collins, of Kit Carson, 
Colorado, banker, live-stock breeder, and vice-president of the 
American National Live Stock Association, gives his views on 
the general farming and live-stock situation, as it appeared 
around the middle of September. We quote as follows: 


“The main thing that is bringing the West out of the 
cramps is the satisfactory advance in live-stock prices. Some 
classes of cattle are nearing war-time prices. The ranchers 
who have been able to remain in the business during these 
troublesome times will now perhaps have several prosperous 
years ahead of them. The come-back in the cattle business is 
not due to any governmental aid. All that is lacking now to 
complete a full recovery for the West is the restoration of 
land values, which is bound to follow, as the present price of 
cattle and sheep will justify reasonable prices for land that 
has not had any cash value for the last six years. But things 
are different now. The live-stock business, which has made 
and built up the West, is back on its feet, and will remain 
there for several years, unless our eastern bankers get too 
free with their money again and put too many in the business. 

“Conditions in the Mississippi Valley are not so favorable, 
due to poor crop conditions. Cattle-feeders made abnormal 
profits this year, which they will not be able to do next year, 
as corn and feeder cattle are both higher and hogs lower. ... 

“Perhaps Congress will not be burdened with farm legis- 
lation this coming session as in the last, as they will not be 
able to get so much enthusiastic support out of the southern 
states since cotton has staged such a phenomenal recovery. 
The cotton situation has proved conclusively that the old law 
of supply and demand is still functioning and, when left alone, 
usually adjusts things satisfactorily. 

“There is no question that there are some regulatory 
measures which, if they could be put into law, would greatly 
benefit the marketing of farm produce. But it is almost 
impossible to get such legislation through Congress. But it 
is worth trying for. Farming and stock-raising in this coun- 
try, under present conditions, is an individual and independent 
occupation, and, until a change comes over the people engaged 
in it, each one will have to work out his own success best 
suited to his conditions. There may come a time when we 
will all be prosperous, but I rather think it will be in that 
promised land where we all hope to go, but not on this earth.” 


THE CALENDAR 


October 29-November 5, 1927—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 3-4, 1927—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 7-10, 1927—Kansas National Live Stock Show, Wich- 
ita, Kan. 

November 12-19, 1927—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

November 26-December 3, 
Exposition, Chicago, Hl. 

January 16-17, 1928—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Association, Pocatello, Idaho. ; 

January 19-21, 1928—Annual Convention of National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Ogden, Utah. 

January 25-27, 1928—Thirty-first Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, El Paso, Tex. 

March 10-17, 1928—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 


192%7—International Live Stock 


-Mareh 20-22, 1928—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 


western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Amarillo, Tex. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


PS AND DOWNS in weather conditions dur- 
| | ing September—a cold snap, with frosts in 

the northern and snow in the mountain states, 
following a spell of unseasonably high temperatures, 
only to be in turn succeeded by another warm wave 
and another drop—played havoc with corn forecasts 
and lowered previous optimistic estimates of that 
pivotal crop. While earlier-planted corn is supposed 
to have escaped serious harm, much of the late crop 
(and a large part of the corn this year falls in that 
category) suffered heavy damage, although the exact 
extent of the injury cannot yet be told. 

In the South, cotton-ginning is in progress, but 
shorter yields than expected are being realized in 
many sections. This, however, should have the com- 
pensatory effect of stiffening prices. During Septem- 
ber, discontinuance of price forecasts was announced 
from Washington, as a result of loud complaints by 
cotton-growers of the decline following a rosy-hued 
crop forecast issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which was accompanied by the usual speculation 
as to the influence of the new situation on prices. 

In the live-stock field, a price-level has been 
reached on cattle which is the highest for seven years, 
and which promises maintenance close to the present 
figures for some time to come. The flow of grass 
cattle this season has been below the normal volume, 
and consequently the usual price recession was less 
marked and of shorter duration. Indications are mul- 
tiplying that our cattle industry is now reaching the 
Point of balanced production where a healthy demand 
is met by an adequate and responsive supply—neither 
obviously excessive nor dangerously short. The more 
this condition tends to become permanent, the more 
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will our producers enjoy that state of reasonable and 
assured prosperity to which they are entitled, but 
which so long has been denied them. Our cattle busi- 
ness is elastic. It should contract and expand in 
answer to our requirements. For a long time we 
should be able to take care of our domestic needs, 
at prices not excessive, without outside help. Our 
consumers are not now complaining. But producers 
are showing increasing anxiety lest their new-found 
status may be doomed to early dissipation. Persistent 
rumors last month told of our Department of Agri- 
culture yielding at last to pressure exerted by the 
Argentine government for the removal of the sani- 
tary embargo on importations of their beef into the 
United States. Inquiries at Washington elicited a 
denial. It is hoped that Secretary Jardine will be able 
to continue to hold his ground. 

A distinct upswing in the hog market has im- 
proved the tone among our swine-growers, who per- 
haps now are being shaken in their conviction that 
direct buying by packers was responsible for the late 
unpleasantness. Sheep and lambs are selling on a 
high plane, reflecting the scarcity of wool. Hides are 
again somewhat lower, repeating the back-and-forth 
movement in that commodity. 

The erratic weather during the past month has 
been mirrored in many lines of general trade. Retail 
business and manufacturing in apparel branches have 
been stimulated by the cold spells, and more attention 
has perhaps been given to the coal situation, to which 
the public hitherto has been absurdly indifferent. 
Settlement of the labor difficulties in the [Illinois 
bituminous fields is taken to foreshadow an early 
agreement in other regions affected by the soft-coal 
strike, assuring sufficient supplies when winter ar- 
rives in earnest. The lumber industry is considerably 
below that of a year ago, and iron and steel are not 
much more than marking time. Activity in auto- 
mobile factories is uneven, with interest centering on 
new models soon to be brought out. More steadiness 
is characterizing the cotton-goods trade, following 
the recent rapid fluctuations in the raw material. 
Stocks of leather in manufacturers’ hands are low, 
and shoe prices are being marked up. 

Railway earnings for August showed a decrease 
of 3.6 per cent from August of last year, and car- 
loadings for September were 3.4 per cent under those 
of a year ago. 

The stock market continues irregular, with wide 
fluctuations in some of the more important issues. 
Money rates are still very easy, both call and time 
loans remaining at 4 per cent. Business failures have 
been more numerous than at this period in 1926. 

Bradstreet’s food index number for the week end- 
ing October 1 was $3.35, as compared with $3.31 for 
the previous week and $3.45 for the corresponding 
date a year ago. 
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PACKER INDORSEMENT OF BETTER 
BEEF 


PURRED ON, we may infer, by the agitation 
S which bore fruit in the formation of the Better 
Beef Association, and by the stimulated de- 
mand for good beef resulting from government grad- 
ing, three of the big packers have now put on the 
market beef bearing their individual brands as a 
guaranty of quality. In this way they have extended 
to beef the service that has long been available with 
respect to hams and bacon. 

We believe that the packers should be congrat- 
ulated on taking this step of their own volition. They 
have thereby demonstrated that they perceive the 
elemental soundness of the desire to better the quality 
of our beef, and to give the people access to this 
better quality under the highest possible form of 
guaranty, and have chosen to do what they can to 
help the matter along by putting it on a proper busi- 
ness footing. It is when a close organization like that 
of the packers thus adds the momentum of its unified 
forces to the more or less desultory efforts of pro- 
ducers that results are achieved in the live-stock 
world. 

To what extent the government label may have 
contributed to present prices on the top grades of 
cattle we do not know; but we are confident that, as 
the fact seeps into the consciousness of the average 
well-to-do housewife that beef guaranteed by the 
Department of Agriculture, backed by the individual 
packer, to be from the best animals obtainable may 
be had for the asking, not only will the demand for 
such beef rapidly increase, but this demand will there- 
after become a constant factor in our meat trade. At 
the same time there will spring into existence a move- 
ment on the part of producers to profit by the new 
situation and prepare for the market a larger number 
of high-grade cattle. How to keep this movement 
within healthy limits, and prevent it from taking the 
traditional course of forcing the pace until supply is 
one league ahead of demand, is one of the problems 
yet awaiting a solution. 


THE CORN-BORER 


RELIMINARY REPORTS are to hand showing 
P the extent to which the corn-borer invasion has 
been checked. A census taken during the past 
month in Michigan, Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania 
reveals that there are now an average of thirteen 
borers per one hundred stalks in the campaign area, 
compared with eight last year and two in 1925. The 
significance of these figures, we are told, lies in the 
fact that, if there had been no attempt at cleaning up 
the field this spring, there would have been thirty-two 
borers per one hundred stalks instead of thirteen! 
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With 95 per cent of the borers destroyed in the 
spring clean-up, as alleged, this nevertheless appears 
to be a discouraging showing. Even with larger con- 
gressional appropriations than the ten million dollars 
spent this year, and with increasing efficiency as the 
work progresses, complete eradication of this plague 
seems to be out of the question. If the number of 
borers can increase over 50 per cent in spite of a de- 
struction of 95 per cent of their larve, the situation is 
indeed a serious one. 

Not only has the number increased, but the in- 
fested area has extended south, west, and north. Four 
hundred and, ten townships have so far been added to 
enemy territory this year. At this rate of progress, 
how long will it be before the whole Corn Belt will be 
laid under tribute? 

In the South they have erected a monument to the 
boll weevil. The weevil kept up the price of cotton 
and taught the farmers not to put all their eggs in 
one basket. All the same, complaints are heard an- 
nually about the weevil “damage,” and we doubt not 
that the average cotton-grower would part with the 
insect without much regret. Will the North ever 
come to look on the European corn-borer as a blessing 
in hideous disguise, even if only officially or statis- 
tically ? 


CATTLE INDUSTRY IN NORTHERN 
AUSTRALIA 


S OUR READERS KNOW from the letters of 
A Australian correspondent, the state of 
Queensland—which is the principal cattle- 
raising section of that continent—is just now being 
visited by one of the worst droughts in its history. 
The toll taken of its herds and flocks mounts into the 
millions of head. Add to this the lack of through 
transport facilities, rendering shipment from the 
northern parts of the state to the more populous 
centers of the south of Australia an expensive 
proposition, and the distance and high freight rates 
to the European market, as compared with the lower 
charges on the generally better-quality Argentine 
product against which Australian beef must compete, 
and the seriousness of the problems facing the 
Queensland cattle-raiser will at once be realized. 
In a recent article, A. J. B. McMaster, member of 
the council of the United Graziers’ Association of 
Queensland, had this to say on the situation: 


It seems to me that there is very little likelihood or 
possibility of any scheme being devised which can give us any 
practical help. The cost of production is so high and the 
quality of our beef so unsuitable for the British market that 
I see no hope. of successful competition with those countries 
more favorably situated, but I do think that natural causes 
will provide a solution of our difficulties within a very few 
years. My association has had prepared recently a tabulated 
statement showing how quickly Australian consumption of 
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beef and mutton is rising, and also showing that the produc- 
tion is decreasing until it can be a matter of a very few years 
before these lines will meet, and, therefore, the problem of 
world marketing cease to exist. I am of opinion that this is 
the only solution of our difficulties. 


On this the Pastoral Review of Melbourne makes 
the following comment: 


While recognizing that the cattle industry is in a parlous 
condition for most of those connected with it, we cannot but 
feel that some of Mr. McMaster’s assertions are too sweeping. 
Considering the immense area of territory in the north of the 
continent and on the east coast of Queensland that is only 
suitable for cattle-raising, it would surely be a tremendous 
economic waste to allow the production line to permanently 
merge with that of home consumption. It must be many, 
many years before the population of the Commonwealth will 
be sufficiently large to consume the beef that could be raised 
in the north. Of course, cattle-raisers cannot be expected to 
carry on at a loss, and if only they can be tided over the 
present depression, which is partly due to seasonal conditions, 
we believe a way will yet be found to make breeding profitable. 
: Is it not possible that the whole of the cattle areas in 
the north may ultimately become breeding areas for southern 
fatteners? Some day, perhaps, there will be railways connect- 
ing North Australia and the north of Queensland with central 
and south Queensland, which will make it possible to move 
cattle even when the stock routes are dry. 


To stockmen of our own range territory it is 
interesting to observe the similarity between the 
evolution of the cattle industry in the western United 
States and the development that is now taking place 
in northern Australia. True, distances to domestic 
market points have in our case been largely overcome 
by the building-up of an excellent railroad system, 
but we, too, have been forced out of the oversea beef 
trade by the cheaper product of South America— 
Argentina especially—grown at a considerably lower 
cost, and have now been thrown back upon our home 
demand. Then the increasing taste of our consumers 
for the tenderer corn-fed article is more and more 
turning our western cattle area, with its grass but 
little else in the way of feed, into mere breeding- 
grounds, from which the raw material is shipped east 
for further finishing before slaughter, just as it is 
now proposed in Queensland, where pastures nor- 
mally are luxuriant, but grain is scarce. 

Agricultural development in the different surplus 
countries largely pursues parallel lines. 


ARGENTINE BEEF IN UNITED STATES 
MARKETS 


J. E. P. 


RGENTINA’S CATTLE INDUSTRY is knocking at the 
4 door of the North American beef market, and doing it 
audibly. To the foreign-trade boosters visiting Buenos Aires 
it states candidly that beef is the one article of major produc- 
tion which Argentina grows in surplus quantity, and that, if 
United States manufacturers desire access to South American 
markets, they can facilitate such trade expansion by throwing 
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down North American bars to South American beef. The 
proposition is by no means unreasonable or illogical, especially 
from the viewpoint of foreign-trade expansionists. From the 
standpoint of North American cattle-growers, it looms up as 
a veritable menace. 


What benefit United States cattle-growers have derived 
from the tariff on live cattle must be left to conjecture. Cer- 
tainly there was considerable “bunk” about a tariff that per- 
mitted Canadian killers to peel the hide from a steer and send 
it into the market of this country free of duty, although levy- 
ing an impost on it ef two cents per pound if entered on the 
steer’s back. Under a protective system, admission of South 
American beef to this market is inconceivable; and yet, it will 
be remembered, the duty on hides was taken off overnight when 
Bill Taft was tenant of the White House. In their frenzy to 
secure admission to South American markets, it is not outside 
the range of probability that eastern manufacturers may do in 
the case of beef what was accomplished for hides by Taftian 
diplomacy. Nothing in the sphere of agriculture is sacred to 
Washington diplomacy. The sanctified codfish of Massachu- 
setts alone occupies an impregnable position. 


Argentine beef should be rigidly excluded for sanitary 
reasons, if for nothing else. That country fairly reeks with 
foot-and-mouth disease, and the settled policy of the politicians 
at Buenos Aires is to let it reek. England recently has been 
rotten with the same disease, and its industrial population 
needs South American beef anyhow; but it is dollars to dough- 
nuts that another outbreak of the pest would occur in this 
country following admission of Argentine beef. Besides, the 


stuff is not healthy food, regardless of what the “vets” and 
the scientists say. 


At a time when the commercial cattle industry is getting 
out of the woods, swatting it with Argentine competition would 
be a political crime. Butter was recently given additional pro- 
tection by raising the duty from 8 to 12 cents per pound; beef 
is entitled to a similar prop. The market of major importance 
for the cattle production of the West lies along the Atlantic 
seaboard—an area more accessible to Argentina than to Iowa, 
Colorado, or Montana, by reason of cheap water transporta- 
tion. Argentina drove United States beef out of the European 
market. It should not be permitted to paralyze the industry 
by throwing down the bars to this market. 


PACKERS ISSUE HINT TO HOG-RAISERS 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT with reference to the 
"iene practice of sending “piggy” sows to market has 
been issued by the Institute of American Meat Packers: 


“Segregation of young sows intended for market, and the 
breeding only of those intended for breeding purposes, are 


recommended to hog-raisers interested in improved live-stock 
production. 


“The practice of allowing boars to run with young sows 
results in these animals coming to market in a more or less 
piggy condition, frequently necessitating extra trimming on 
the bacon bellies of from 10 to 12 per cent. In Canada, where 
ee is practiced, trimming of the bacon bellies is neg- 
1gibie, 

“The hog-raiser will find that through segregation of his 
animals he can bring his product to market in better condi- 
tion. In the long run, any temporary gains which the prac- 
tice referred to makes possible will be more than offset by 
the greater value of the products from unbred sows. 


“Relative to this same matter, the hog-raiser also should 
realize that the practice of sending sows to market without 
having been properly dried up after their pigs are taken from 
them is sure to result in reduced market returns on such ani- 
mals.” 
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‘THE SICCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 


THE CALIFORNIA PLAN AND CENTRAL 
MARKETS 


CASTLE Rock, CoLo., September 21, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I read with a great deal of interest the letter of Mr. 
de Ricqles in your last issue. To have drawn a reply from so 
well-posted an authority as Mr. de Ricqles is in itself a dis- 
tinct compliment. Moreover, it has encouraged me to hope 
that a general discussion of this problem may be started in 
your columns—a discussion that would be of the utmost value 
if its result could be to determine what sound principles should 
underlie an efficient market system. 

In discussing the California plan, my great object was 
to analyze the principles upon which that plan is based, to 
determine whether those principles are so fundamentally cor- 
rect that they may be applicable to every section of the 
country, and finally to use that set of principles, if found 
correct, as a sort of measuring-stick by which any of the 
various plans offered may be tested and analyzed. 

I did not intend to imply in my letter that I expected the 
California plan to do more than wipe out the differential in 
freight rates that exists between California and the central 
markets. I admit that the success of their plan must, of course, 
be limited by outside competition and by California’s own 
surplus production, but I desired to show that, if the theory 
is sound and its application capable of achieving even those 
results, its present limitations may readily be overcome by its 
general application at all the central markets. 

The fact that I believe the California principles could be 
applied at our central markets shows that Mr. de Ricqles and 
I must have an entirely different conception of what those 
principles are. Mr. de Ricqles apparently believes that the 
adoption of the California plan necessitates the abolishment 
of the central markets and involves direct buying by the 
packers from individual producers, which is a complete abro- 
gation of the principles underlying what I conceive to be the 
California plan. 

Perhaps, to make myself clear, it would be well again 
to define the two cardinal principles upon which I believe the 
California plan to be based: 

The first is the principle of collective selling through a 
producer-controlled centralized sales agency. This entirely 
eliminates individual selling by producers and provides a 
generous measure of control over the supply offered. Of course, 
it renders entirely impossible any direct buying by packers 
from individual producers and forces the packer to deal with 
the centralized sales agency. Its very nature seems to me to 
require a central market at which to function properly. 

The second is simply the principle of protecting the 
strategic position of the seller until the sale of his product 
has been completed. It recognizes the necessity of the seller 
retaining a strong hold on his product while the bargaining 
is in progress, and realizes that with a live product such a 


strategic position is possible only by keeping the animals on 
the ranch until the sale has been completed by his agency on 
the central market. This, of course, means in most instances 
selling to a buyer who does not see the cattle until delivery. 
It is not such an innovation as it would seem. At the present 
time, I think I am safe in saying, 60 per cent of the feeders 
bought on the Denver market—which, in my opinion, isthe 
most progressive of all the central markets—are bought on 
order. The buyer does not see the cattle until delivered. He 
trusts the appraisement of an agent who is an expert. Carry 
it one step farther, and you have the seller employing an agent 
who appraises the cattle on the ranch and sends the appraise- 
ment to the central market, where the sale is then undertaken 
by the sales agency. 

Perhaps the one point in this discussion on which Mr. de 
Ricqles and I profoundly disagree is brought out by his state- 
ment that the greater the number of markets and the more 
diversified the methods of marketing, the better it is for the 
producer, as it makes competition for his product. This strikes 
at the very root of the matter; for to me the essence of co- 
operative marketing consists in the surrender by the producer 
of his individual selling power to a centralized sales agency. 
He needs competition of buyers, I:admit, but above all else he 
needs to eliminate the ruinous competition of individual selling 
in his own ranks. He needs the strongest kind of organized 
collective selling force, and without it he will never obtain any 
control over the offered supply. It means the surrender of 
some independence, but it means also a fair share of the good 
things in life. 


RICHARD DILLON. 


RACHFORD REFUSES TO LOWER FOREST 
FEES 


PAONIA, CoLo., September 12, 1927. 

To THE PRODUCER: 

On September 7 we had our ¢onference with Mr. Rachford. 
It, resulted, as we feared, in our fees being left as proposed in 
the Casement report. I do not blame Mr. Rachford. All the 
authority he had was to investigate and give his decision as 
to whether our ranges, and the “social conditions” surrounding 
them, were out of line, so far as the fees were concerned, with 
other forests, particularly in Colorado and Wyoming. This 
season we have the best feed that we have had in twenty 
years, due to abundant rains, and Mr. Rachford claimed tha‘ 
the conditions under which we labor are no more difficult than 
on other forest ranges. In other words, if the theory of the 


Forest Service is correct, and it is justified in raising the fees 
on the other forests in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, it is 
justified in raising ours. 

The points which Dan Hughes and I tried to bring out 
against this advance—which amounts to 50 per cent on the 
Grand Mesa, 70 per cent on the Uncompahgre, and 80 per cent 
on the Gunnison—were these: 
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Losses from poisonous plants, which are from 2 to 10 per 
cent a year. 

Distance from market. We figure generally three weeks 
from the time we start to gather our beef until we can get 
to market. This takes away any chance of getting there when 
we want to and when the market is good. 

Predatory animals. This factor is not so serious with 
cattle as with sheep, but in certain years it is bad with cattle 
too. 

The running together of all classes of cattle, cutting the 
calf crop from 10 to 40 per cent of what may be expected in 
pastures or where cows may be run together. 


Extra riding and expense. The cost of maintaining cow 
camps, salting, and moving stock hither and thither as 
directed by the rangers or by the danger from poison weeds, 
is an expense not only from the standpoint of help, but from 
the loss in flesh to the stock while moving. 


Most important of all is the necessity of having an in- 
vestment of approximately $50 in early pastures, ranches, 
farm implements, etc., for every head of cattle run on the 
forest. In other words, the cattle must pay dividends on 
themselves and on all this additional investment, which brings 
in little or nothing except the somewhat problematical priv- 
ilege of paying taxes. 

Finally there is the circumstance that at the present time 
we are able to use the best and highest ranges only from 
four to eight weeks in the season, due to danger from poison- 
ous plants and the time we can start on the reserve. This 
year we did not get our cattle into the high country until 
August 15, and some of the boys are already riding there 
gathering beef. The animals simply do not have time to 
get fat. 

Mr. Hughes emphasized the fact that the cattlemen could 
not afford to pay any more fees. He also pointed out that 
pasture land in Utah, where they had public domain and other 
forage off the reserve, was worth several times what ours is 
worth, and yet their proposed fees were only one cent more 
per head. He stated that his company had been trying to sell 
some of its pasture land, well watered, etc., and could not 
even get a bid. 

But it was all to no avail. Mr. Rachford, I believe, is 
“sold” on his appraisal. He is a hard worker, and [| think he 
is perfectly sincere. We disagree with the whole theory, and 
I do not follow him when he states that the idea is to get the 
fees established on a permanent basis, and then to stop fur- 
ther controversy. I had hoped that we might get some satis- 
faction. From the standpoint of fixing up and improving the 
ranges, I think we may count on some assistance; but we 
were all disappointed in not getting any help on the fee ques- 
tion. 

Edward T. Taylor, our congressman, said at the Meeker 
meeting that there was not a man from west of the Missis- 
sippi River on the Agricultural Committee in the lower house 
of Congress. If this is correct, there is not, in my opinion, 
much use in looking for aid from Congress. Our senators 
from Colorado seem to want to help, but they cannot do much 
against the opposition of the entire House. 

We feel that the fees should not exceed the cost of super- 
vision on the forests. Most of the early cattlemen claim that 
this was promised them when the fee system was put in 
cperation. However, Rachford and the other forest men say 
that there is nothing in their rule-book, or in copies of the 
speeches made by Gifford Pinchot or Secretary Garfield, which 
gives this idea. It looks as though the cards were stacked 
against us. Personally I see no way of escaping the increase. 
All we can do is apparently to take it and smile. 


RosBertT F. ROCKWELL. 


THE PRODUCER 


WHEN EAST MEETS WEST ~~, 


To THE PRODUCER: 


In the current PRopUCER an American, whose initials are 
J. E. P., writes a somewhat Brisbaneful article in which he 
refers to Kipling as a sometime writer of “twaddle.” His 
reason for this presumption, as he attempts to explain with 
his Philadelphia flappers who are indistinguishable from their 
sisters in the wilds of Montana, is his conviction that eastern 
and western U. S. A. have indeed “met.” 

In further proof of his contention that Kipling was 
twaddlesome, he cites an instance of a westerner who, dis- 
guised in a new hat, was able to escape detection in the East— 
even as President Coolidge, vice versa, recently became “one 
of the boys,” and later on, with the help of feathers, an Indian. 
However, the probability that Kipling, in writing his famous 
verse, was scarcely referring to the casual handshake of 
east and west America, east and west Colorado, or the east 
and west ends of Squeak Center, Missouri, but rather to the 
wider and more spiritual lack of understanding between the 
Orient and the Occident, is by no means essential to the inherent 
truth of the poet’s generalization. 

Neither should the fact that a Chinaman washes my 
clothes, nor the possibility that an American missionary may 
get shot in China, make Kipling’s real meaning less intelligible, 
even to a western connoisseur. It is extremely doubtful whether 
the prevalence of peace and harmony between the eastern and 
western interests of this country, to which J. E. P. so confi- 
dently points, and which is so noticeable in times of agricul- 
tural legislation, national elections, and Democratic conven- 
tions, has yet managed to convince me that Baltimore would 
seem like Denver to the kind of “figment of the imagination” 
that I happen to be, or that Kipling, in writing of matters 
pertaining to East and West in general, misses his guess 
by a margin any wider than his brother “experts” in their 
own particular lines of endeavor—predicting live-stock market 
conditions, for instance. 

Need I say more to show that I object to Kipling being 
accredited with “twaddle”? I claim that he has not mastered 
the first principles of it, and never will until he meets the 
West. 

I am inclosing one dollar for overdue subscription to 
THE PRODUCER, in spite of the fact that I am no longer in the 
live-stock game and have no business to be taking your 
monthly, however interesting it may be. But, since you insist 
on the kindness of sending it to me, I suppose I shall have 
to do something about it. 

And, who knows, Poole may take up the matter of jazz and 
the younger generation next! 

LIONEL J. LIVESEY. 


LETTING GEORGE DO IT 


SHAMBO, Monrt., September 17, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I greatly appreciate the work done by the American 
National Live Stock Association, and am glad to send the 
inclosed check for membership and for my subscription to 
THE PrRopUCcER, which is of great service to me in helping me 
to place a value on my cattle for the market. 

I regret to say that I find it hard to get stockmen to 
organize. They seem to be willing to let the other fellow pay 
and do the work, while they—probably unknowingly—reap the 
reward. 


JOHN THOMPSON. 
(Continued on next page) 
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SEPTEMBER CROP FORECAST 


IVISION of the corn-growing section of the United States 
D into an east and west portion, with conditions in the 
former much below average, while the outlook in the latter 
—that is, west of the Iowa-Minnesota line—is for a crop 
considerably above, not only last year’s, but the mean for the 
five-year period, 1922-26, was further emphasized during 
August. Such big producing states as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa, according to the government report, fall far below 
the record of 1926, while Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and 
states farther west give promise of a much larger yield. For 
the whole country, the forecast on September 1 was for a 
crop of 2,457,000,000 bushels, against an estimate of 2,385,- 
000,000 bushels on August 1, a harvest of 2,647,000,000 bushels 
in 1926, and a five-year average of 2,767,000,000 bushels. 

Although weather conditions during the greater part of 
September were favorable for growth, it is feared that the 
general lateness of the crop will cause a large proportion of it 
to fail to mature, unless the date of the first killing frost 
holds off much longer than usual. 





LETTING GEORGE DO IT 


(Concluded from previous page) 


[The human weakness for “letting George do it,” while 
by no means confined to live-stock circles, is particularly dis- 
couraging in a field where so much is waiting to be done that 
could be accomplished if everybody would pull together, and 
that cannot be done in any other way. Compared with the 
effective organizations existing in most other industries, and 
the united force with which allied branches of the meat bus- 
iness itself—like the packers and the commission men—know 
how to strike whenever their interests are threatened, the 
collective stock-raiser presents a sorry spectacle indeed. Efforts 
to get and to hold him together for his own welfare often 
seem well-nigh hopeless. If it had not been for the self- 
sacrificing labors of a few individuals, tendered and main- 
tained without hope of other reward than the knowledge of 
serving in a good cause, and sustained by a comparatively 
small number of such men as Mr. Thompson, even the modest 
results that have been attained from time to time would have 
been impossible.—EDITOR. ] 


AMERICANS BUYING CATTLE IN CANADA 


DRINKWATER, SASKATCHEWAN, September 15, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We have had a wonderful summer here in the Northwest, 
and our steers are bringing very satisfactory prices. Amer- 
ican buyers are canvassing this country and getting a great 
many of our good cattle, notwithstanding the tariff wall. I 
see very good times ahead of us all. 


ROBERT A. WRIGHT, 
President, Western Canada Live Stock Union. 
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Spring wheat during the month of August advanced from 
298,000,000 to 308,000,000 bushels. Oats, on the other hand, 
were reduced from 1,279,000,000 to 1,191,000,000 bushels. 

A yield of 12,692,000 bales of cotton was estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture on September 1. This compares 
with a forecast of 13,492,000 bales on August 1, and a crop 
of 17,977,000 bales in 1926. 

According to an official estimate of medio September, 
Canada this year will harvest 459,000,000 bushels of wheat— 
the second largest crop in the history of the Dominion. 
Europe, outside of Russia, reports a production somewhat 
larger than that of last year, while prospects in Australia are 
for a much reduced output. 


REDUCTION IN GRAZING FEES DENIED 


eae in the proposed grazing fees on the Uncom- 
pahgre, Gunnison, and Grand Mesa National Forests, on 
the western slope of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, were 
denied by the Forest Service, as represented by C. E. Rachford, 
inspector of grazing, after a conference with cattle- and sheep- 
men in Montrose on September 7. 

The case for the stockmen was presented by Robert F. 
Rockwell, of Paonia; Dan H. Hughes, of Montrose; Webster 
S. Whinnery, of Lake City, and others, who argued that, due 
to the isolation of the forests in question, distance from 
market, shortness of the grazing season, losses from poisonous 
plants and predatory animals, and other factors, the advance 
in fees was not justified. 

Against this, Mr. Rachford, who has been investigating 
conditions on the three forests, held that these were no worse 
than in similar localities on other forests throughout the West, 
and that the range was at least as good. In the Southwest, 
he said, where rates had been lowered, cost of operation was 
about the same as in Colorado, while production was much 
less. As a consequence, he would have to refuse the petition. 

(For a further exposition of the attitude of the stockmen 
on this matter, we refer to the letter from Mr. Rockwell 
printed in our “Stockmen’s Exchange.’’) 


OMAHA COMMISSION RATES 


EARINGS in the Omaha commission-rate case have been 

held during the past summer before the master ap- 
pointed by the District Court at that place, in whose hands 
the matter now rests. Evidence, derived from their own audits, 
was introduced by the commission men, purporting to show 
that the rates as ordered by the Secretary of Agriculture, if 
put into effect, would result in most of them operating at a 
loss. Against this contention, it was held by counsel for the 
government that the record on which the secretary’s order 
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was based had in no way been shaken, and that the figures 
submitted by the government auditors in no substantial man- 
ner differed from those found by respondents’ auditors. 

A brief has been filed by attorney for the commission men, 
to which a reply is to be prepared by government counsel by 
November 1. Thereafter a date will be set for oral argument 
before the master. 

Briefly, the history of this case is as follows: In January 
of 1926 a new tariff, materially increasing commission rates, 
was filed by the Omaha Live Stock Exchange. The opportunity 
was seized by the Secretary of Agriculture for developing, 
before a new examiner, a complete record of all the factors 
entering: into the conduct of the live-stock commission business, 
as a guide for establishing just and reasonable charges at 
all markets throughout the country. Consequently the new 
schedules were suspended, proceedings were brought against 
the Live Stock Exchange, and hearings were held in March 
and April, 1926, attended, at the invitation of the secretary, 
by representatives of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and other live-stock organizations, who testified. Exam- 
iner Brooke, in charge of the case for the government, sub- 
sequently reported, the case was argued before the secretary 
in October, and on November 19 Mr. Jardine rendered his 
decision, reducing the present rates by approximately 20 per 
cent; the new scale to go into effect January 1, 1927. An 
application for a temporary injunction, restraining the secre- 
tary from enforcing his order until further notice by the court, 
was thereupon made to the District Court, which was granted, 
and a master was appointed to hear the evidence. 


THE LIVE-STOCK CASE 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has set 

for further hearing Docket 17000, Part 9 (the live-stock 
case being handled under the Hoch-Smith Resolution), as 
follows: October 17, Los Angeles, California, at the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission’s rooms; October 24, Fort Worth, 
Texas, at the Hotel Texas. In its notice the commission states 
that hearings in Western Trunk Line Territory will be an- 
nounced later. Probably hearings will be held at Kansas 
City, Missouri, and perhaps at some other point in the Corn 
Belt, in December or early in January. 


CARRIERS CHALLENGE CONSTITUTIONALITY 
OF HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION 


PETITION has been filed by the railroads, asking the 

Interstate Commerce Commission to reopen the trans- 
continental deciduous-fruit case, in which a decision was 
recently rendered lowering freight rates, on the ground, among 
others, that the new rates are confiscatory. If the petition is 
denied, they declare it to be their intention to file a bill in 
equity enjoining enforcement of the commission’s order, be- 
lieving that “it is in the interest of all that there be an 
authoritative determination of the constitutionality of the 
so-called Hoch-Smith Resolution, if given the interpretation 
placed upon it by the commission.” 


ST. JOSEPH ORDER-BUYER INDICTED 


r DICTMENT FOR FRAUD was returned last month by 
the federal grand jury at St. Joseph, Missouri, against an 
employee of an order-buying concern operating on the stock- 
yards at that place. The indictment contains twelve counts, 


and involves charges of altering scale tickets and making false 
entries on invoices. 

This is the first criminal action taken for direct viola- 
tion of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. Previous prose- 
cutions have all been on the ground of conspiracy to violate 
the act. Conviction would carry with it a jail sentence of not 
to exceed three years and a fine of not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $5,000 for each offense. 


REPORTS ON COTTON PRICE TRENDS TO BE 
DISCONTINUED 


O FORECASTS of price changes in cotton will be issued 

in the future by the Department of Agriculture. This 
announcement was made last month by Secretary Jardine, 
following widespread protests against the action of speculators 
in using a recent government report for the purpose of forcing 
down the market. 


Although the secretary feels that it is absurd to blame 
the price break on the statement given out by his department 
as to the cotton situation, yet, after consultation with Pres- 
ident Coolidge and other members of the cabinet, he has 
reached the conclusion that similar attempts to use the fore- 
casts for speculative purposes can be prevented only by 
discontinuing such statements entirely, and has issued the 
necessary orders. 


WYOMING ELK HERD TO BE STUDIED 


N ACCORDANCE with the resolution adopted by the 

American National Live Stock Association at its Salt 
Lake City convention in January, supported by recommenda- 
tions recently made by the Elk Commission, O. J. Murie, 
associate biologist of the Bureau of Biological Survey, has 
been detailed to make an intensive study of the southern elk 
herd in the vicinity of Jackson Hole, Wyoming. The investi- 
gation, which is for the purpose of working out grazing 
problems, including the kind of food plants consumed, the 
effects of overgrazing, the relation of the feeding habits of 
the elks to the grazing of live stock, and other questions 
connected with the maintenance of an adequate food supply, 
will be conducted in co-operation with the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, the National Park Service, the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, and other interested 
bodies. 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’Horner 


$3 75 Takes the horn 


Your 
out clean 
Postpaid 


money back 
if 
not all we 


For calves two to claim. 


ten months old 


On market 
for 
twenty-five 
years. 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


Alliance, Neb. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Send a check for one today 





Kansas —— Mo. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN SEPTEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., October 1, 1927. 

EPTEMBER developed a short run of cattle. During the 
S latter half of the month ten principal markets showed a 
deficiency in receipts of close to 200,000 head, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1926. But this comparison can- 
not be accepted on the face of the figures, as the marketward 
movement of the latter half of 1926 was abnormal. This year’s 
movement promises to be subnormal, feed-lots having been 
depleted early and the stock-cattle movement diverted to a 
large extent by going direct from pasture to feed-lot. How- 
ever, curtailment of supply at the market was convincing that 
surplus beef stocks were gone, and that the bargain-counter 
under which the feeder tucked his knees last fall could not be 
re-erected. Contention that feeders would “lay out” until late 
in the season, to pick up a lot of cheap cattle, was not justi- 
fied by results. When western cattle-gathering attained con- 
siderable volume along in September, killers went after them 
without ceremony, at prices $2.50 to $3 per cwt. higher than 
a year ago; and, as ideal physical conditions had put most of 
the cattle in beef shape, feeders got poor picking, killers assert- 
ing prior right in many instances to steers that were merely 
in good feeder flesh. 


Grass Beef in Ready Demand 


Grass beef staged an emphatic come-back. Last year, 
when every market in the country was surfeited with corn- 
fed cattle selling from $10 down—mostly down—grassers did 
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Always the best for Scabies— 


Anchor Brand Lime and 
Sulphur Dip 


and cheapest, too, in terms of results and labor. 
Highest efficiency through twenty-six years; per- 
mitted in official dippings for scabies; averages only 
1% cents per gallon. Does not injure wool nor 
hides; non-poisonous; no cooking—just add water. 
Filtered clear—every drop usable. 


Choroleum 


the pioneer coal-tar dip and disinfectant. Has given 
satisfaction for over twenty-six years. For Sheep 
Ticks, Scabies, Lice, Mange, and general disinfecting. 
Highly effective against ticks at 1 part to 75 parts 
water. 


Soothing—healing—beneficial to the wool 
High efficiency at low cost 


These items made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 


Animal Division Booklet No. 7 sent on request 
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not get a cordial reception at killers’ hands. Consumers 
showed marked preference for corn-fed beef, and propaganda 
directed at the dark-cutting grass article made it difficult to 
sell. This season, with a pronounced shortage of corn-fed 
cattle, grass beef had an inning, discrediting the argument 
that its return to public favor was unlikely, if not impossible. 
A goat will not eat brush if it can get access to grass, and 
human beings are similarly constructed. 


Top Cattle Advancing Steadily 


From $15 to $16 the top cn fat cattle advanced with prac- 
tically no check. The third week of September the $16 line was 
crossed and $16.10 paid; but a set of Jewish holidays at that 
juncture set the market back temporarily, although top cattle 
did not suffer seriously. The break of that week on the rank 
and file of beef cattle was 25 to 75 cents per cwt., but by the 
middle of the following week all the decline had been regained 
by steers selling above $14. The top on heavy cattle went to 
$16.25, and on yearlings to $16, best western grassers making 
$13.40 and western grass heifers $11.40—all high points for 
the season. Killers bought $10 to $12 western grass cattle 
hungrily, to substitute the product for that of short-fed cattle, 
but old-time rivalry between these types was less keen, both 
finding a good market. 


Market Zigzags on Less Desirable Grades 


Naturally the trade has been somewhat flighty—a condi- 
tion more in evidence on near-good heavy steers than on the 
best. These have fluctuated as much as $1 per cwt. in a week, 
due to maneuvering on the part of killers to hold beef cost on 
the hooks down. When they had few choice,cattle to trade on, 
they went to the plain and even rough kinds, to avoid marking 
up the best; but, given a few more good bullocks than were 
needed at the moment, they promptly hammered less desirable 
kinds. It demonstrated that stabilizing a high-level market is 
impossible. Last year the market was in a rut, at a low level; 
but, although somewhat effectively stabilized on that occa- 
sion, dissatisfaction was general and emphatic. 
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Truly a Gem of Efficiency 


Keen-cutting edges of finest tool 
steel; the natural, easy-closing 
motion gets powerful results—a 
clean, neat job, amply cupping 
the horn. Ideal for dehorning 
ealves up to twelve months; 
weight, only 144 pounds; length, 
13% inches. 


—Special Offer— 
Send us $5.00 for the Superior 
Dehorner, and we will include one 
quart can of the famous Anchor 
Brand Dehorning = both pre- 
~ paid in the U. S. 









SUPERIOR 
DEHORNER 
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Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 


Acts as an antiseptic dressing, adhesive, soothing and healing ; 
protects the horn cavity. Can be used on surface incisions, 
scratches, wire cuts, shear cuts; to repel attacks of Screw Worm 
Flies, Wool Maggot Flies, and protect the wound from outward 
contaminations. 


Qts., $1.00; 46 gal., 


$2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gal., $12.50 


Freight or postage prepaid in the U. S. A. 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street 
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Rangers in Seant Supply 


September’s somewhat spectacular rise in cattle prices 
was the logical result of a short run of western grass cattle, 
although it carried a large percentage of beef, and early mar- 
keting of corn-feds. Last year, in an effort to nurse an invalid 
market, feeders by the hundred carried cattle from a reason- 
ably good into a deplorably bad market, their herds meanwhile 
acquiring excessive weight; this year they were able to go to 
market the moment their property was decently conditioned, 
and pocket a substantial profit, which policy they adopted 
almost unanimously, with the result that cattle went to the 
butcher early, creating a deficiency of long-feds of all weights 
subsequent to August. The early-September market was a 
runaway affair, owing to sharp supply contraction, the spec- 
tacular rise being interrupted only by the set of Jewish holi- 
days on the calendar that month and all through October. 


Few Cows Are Offered 


Such western grass beef as was available at this juncture 
was a bonanza both to packers and to shippers, who took much 
of it at a spread of $10 to $11.50, disputing with feeders on 
steers selling down to $9. The beef-supply situation was 
aggravated at this juncture by scarcity of female cattle and 
bulls. Liquidation of western cows ran its ruinous course last 
year, and the tuberculosis-eradication campaign in the dairy 
country has made such progress that the deluge of cows 
descending on the market all through 1926 has disappeared. 
Orate as we may about good beef, the fact remains that there 
is a broad and insistent demand for the cheaper, if less desir- 
able, grades. There has been a dearth of canning and cutting 
cows—the $5 to $6 kind—all through the season, enabling 
them to sell closer to beef cows of the $6.50 to $8 type than 
usual. Few range bulls showed up, the bologna market going 
on a $7 to $7.50 basis. “Hot dog” consumption is enormous. 


Heifers Sell Remarkably Well 


It has been a phenomenal season for heifers, at prices 
ranging from $9 to $13, according to what they are. Wyoming 
grass heifers sold up to $11.40 late in September, and a lot of 
fat westerns realized $10 to $11. The product of these cattle 
was utilized to satisfy baby-beef demand, the crop of calves 
that went into feeders’ hands last fall having been cashed 
early. Much ado has been made about a high market for 
heavy bullocks this fall, ignoring the fact that a raft of year- 
lings sold at $14.50 to $15.50, and that 1,078-pound cattle 
reached $16 in September. And, what is more, when killers 
balked at taking plain heavy steers at sharp discounts under 
top kinds, yearlings never had the least trouble in getting 
over the scales. 


Vealers Bring $17.50 


Conservation of beef prospects is indicated by a $16 to 
$17.50 market for veals, killers having been practically re- 
stricted to a crop of dairy calves, the long end of which went 
to the butcher early in the season. Few whiteface or red 
calves have contributed to the veal rack this year, even though 
prices were tempting, as they can be carried into $100 year- 
lings, and there is feed in abundance to develop them. 


September Weather Helpful to Corn 


A hot September salvaged so much corn, which a few 
weeks before was threatened with destruction, that country 
demand for thin cattle came strong all through September. 
‘he much-advertised dollar corn prospect vanished, and 
growers, with hay and roughage in abundance, turned their 
attention to getting something to consume it. Last season’s 
disastrous experience with western lamb-feeding had put 
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country bankers in a decidedly antagonistic attitude toward 
thin western lambs costing $13 to $13.50 per cwt. at Chicago, 
or $11 to $11.50 on the range, and cattle had an inning. 


Saratoga Valley Herefords, Wyoming 


Consistent prize-winners at International and Na- 
tional Shows, as well as market toppers at the lead- 
ing markets. ; 
BUY YOUR FEEDERS DIRECT 
Save shrink, commissions, and excessive freight bills. 

Sale Date, October 28 
FRED REPPERT, AUCTIONEER 


For further information write Saratoga Valley Hereford 
Association. 


M. M. Cushing, Secretary, Saratoga, Wyoming | 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


R. P. Lamont, Jr. 
Owner 



















Profitable F eeders 
Must Be— 


1. Early Maturing. 

2. Uniform in Size, Quality, Mark- 
ings, Finish. 

3. Fatten Rapidly and Econom- 
ically. 

4. Realize Top Prices. 


TRY HEREFORDS 


They Fill the Bill 


AMERICAN HEREFORD CATTLE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
300 West Eleventh Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hog Playing Return Engagement 


Hogs staged a somewhat spectacular come-back from the 
low period early in July. By the middle of September average 
cost at Chicago had been marked up $2.50 per cwt., the $12 
top hog returned to the market, and drove cost at one time 
flirted with $11, although late in September the market 
reacted 50 cents per cwt. When corn became a reasonably 
good prospect, liquidation of pigs ceased, and even the heavy 
butcher hog sold at $10.75 to $11.25, despite burdensome stocks 
of lard and meats. Europe resumed lard-buying, although 
foreign demand for meats has been consistently slack, and, 
as the trade ran into a reduced hog supply, current fresh- 
meat demand was satisfied with difficulty. Packers, with 
cellars full of meats and anxious to merchandise an accumula- 
tion of lard, were not averse to a higher hog market, but 
reluctant to buy heavily themselves at the new scale of prices. 
Eastern shippers made the market all through September, and 
it was a market that revived confidence in ability by the hog 
at least to pay its board-bill. With a shortened beef supply, 
the winter hog market is somewhat promising, as it is a 
certainty that the bulk of the new crop will be marketed at 
light weight, and that the continuous heavy run of overweight 
barrows that was the chief cause for the slump of last mid- 
summer will not repeat itself. When packers clean up their 
present accumulation of lard and meats, they will be in more 
favorable mood to buy hogs. Their present purpose is to start 
the winter crop on the lowest possible basis; last winter the 
start was high, loading them up with product that ninety 
days after it went into the cellar showed a huge inventory 
loss, reflected in the drop in packers’ stocks subsequently, 
although substantial recovery has since been made. 


Native Lambs Glut Eastern Markets 


One serious break of about $1 per cwt. in the September 
lamb market was due to a perennial and seasonal cause—a 
temporary glut of native lambs at eastern markets. Price- 
stabilization theorists cannot get away from the idea that a 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shortharns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


60 Head of Coming Two-Year-Old Bulls 
30 Head of Coming Two-Year-Old Heifers 


All cattle of quality. In fine condition. 


H. C. Taylor, Reanoke (Howard County), Mo. 
R. W. Taylor, Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 


Babbitt & Cowden Livestock Co. 


Breeders of Registered Hereford Bulls 
in carload lots 


425 Heard Building Phoenix, Arizona 









big Monday run at Chicago is responsible for such slumps, 
whereas massing of natives at the smaller eastern markets 
actually does the damage, and control of that source of supply 
is as impossible as suppression of the illicit liquor traffic. 
And the more native-lamb production expands, the more 
erratic will the late summer and fall market be, as the inter- 
mittent gob of natives always descends on the market after 
prices have had a sharp advance. Such gobs of natives glut 
the dressed market at the Atlantic seaboard, depressing the 
live market until a clearance can be effected. As it was, a 
range of $13 to $14 per cwt. took most of the September 
fat-lamb supply at Chicago, feeders selling largely at $13 to 
$13.75, with an occasional $14 top and a sprinkling of big 
lambs down to $12, although few sold below $12.50. Not until 
late in September did the fat-lamb market rise above the level 
of a year ago. Demand for breeding stock was broad at all 
times, exceeding supply. 


BROAD STOCKER TRADE MAY BE LOOKED FOR 


J.E. P, 


Y OCTOBER, Corn Belt and other eastern feeders had 

concluded that they were “outa luck,” so far as acquiring 
a new crop of thin cattle at prices slightly higher than last 
year was concerned. A $2 advance naturally curtailed pur- 
chasing, but during September regular feeders sensed the real 
situation, going to buying cattle and meeting the price. A $10 
to $10.50 trade in well-bred Wyoming yearlings does not need 
demonstration. Fleshy cattle practically disappeared from 
country outlet channels, although a few went out on the break 
late in September at $11.50 to $12.50, during a brief spell 
when killers permitted feeders to peep over the fence into the 
pen; but, as a rule, feeders were riding the alleys early, 
grabbing everything with a beef sheathing, and even taking 
grass yearlings. The oracle who asserted, a year ago, that 
grass beef had gone out of style forever has been sadly 
discredited. 


In several respects this has been a phenomenal stock- 
cattle season. June did not develop the usual break, and early 
in September an upward movement of values was visible to the 
naked eye. Feeders protested in chorus, but it did them little 
good, as competition was always keen. With a much-advertised 
and somewhat exaggerated short corn crop, it was logical to 
expect feeders to defer laying in winter cattle; but when 
September weather began making millions of bushels of added 
corn daily, a cattle-buying movement that amounted to 
furore developed. 


A test came during the third week of September, when the 
first generous western cattle run of the season materialized; 
but, instead of breaking prices, numbers made the best prices 
of the season possible. With winter approaching and the end 
of cattle-gathering in the Northwest in sight, stockers were 
bought somewhat eagerly, on the theory that a short September 
run meant cattle scarcity. Despite access to more thin western 
cattle during the third week of September, orders went over 
unfilled, and at the opening of the ensuing week buying was 
resumed, choice western yearlings going to feeders at $10 to 
$10.50, while the man who took stockers below $8.50 did not 
get much. Such was demand for canning and cutting material 
that the country had access to few stock cows or heifers. 

General concern is evinced over prices at which stockers 
and feeders are being laid in this fall, although few of the 
latter have gone back to the country. A year ago at this time, 
when corn was cheap, and good, fat steers could be bough} 
around $9.50, thousands were returned to the country to await 
subsidence of the glut and inevitable recovery; but on this 
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occasion any steer with a little weight and flesh has been 
pounced upon by killer-buyers. What will be done with the 
rank and file of the light steers taken out must be left: to 
conjecture. Many of them were acquired for winter-roughing 
purposes, to utilize hay and clean up stalk-fields during the 
winter; but owners are on the anxious seat, and, if the fat- 
cattle market continues its present stride, will put a little corn 
into their maw and, having swathed them in a coating of meat, 
will shoot them back to the market. Bankers financing stock- 
cattle purchases are no more complacent than feeders; hence 
there will be no hesitance about ordering cars whenever the 
fat-cattle market looks inviting and the stuff is ready to go. 
Much of this short-routing to market is already in evidence, 
cattle bought at the Missouri River being stopped in transit 
thirty days for a quick turn on corn. The result in some 
instances has been gain in weight and an advance of $2 per 
ewt. in value. When such brief operations are possible, 
feeders will not run into long feeds. 

Obviously, if the crop of cattle now going into feeders’ 
hands is to be marketed in this manner, and the outcome is 
profitable, more cattle will be promptly needed. 

It is a condition suggestive of a broad stocker trade all 
through the winter, and along toward spring, when pasture- 
men begin to realize that they need cattle, present cost, 
although $2 to $2.50 per cwt. higher than a year ago, may 
look low. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., October 3, 1927. 

HE DEMAND FOR GOOD CATTLE at Denver was 
Th sete all through the month of September. Salesmen who 
have had their work cut out for them at this season during the 
past five or six years to find buyers for the stock, are now 
finding it easier to sell cattle than it has been since 1920. The 
feeder who is looking for stock to fill his feed-lots, however, 
is wondering just what is going to happen by the time his 
cattle are ready to return to the market. Good beef steers 
that sold early in September at $9.50 to $10, and up to $10.50, 
sold at the close at $9.75 to $11, while the extreme top for the 
month was $12.50 for fancy 1,297-pound steers—the highest 
price paid for grass steers on this market since 1919. Cows 
that brought $7 to $7.65, with a top at $8, early in the month 
sold at $7.25 to $8, with choice light kinds at $8.25, at the 
close. Heifers were bringing $8.50 to $9.25 for a good kind a 
month ago, while the good grades are selling up to $9.50 at 
present. Sales of gocd-quality feeding steers were being made 
at $9 to $9.75 early in September; at the close of the month 
desirable steers were selling at $9.25 to $10, and choice steers 
were going back to the country at $10.25 to $11. Good feed 
crops in all sections of the West from which this market draws 
feeder-buyers are expected to result in a big demand for 
feeding cattle and a highly satisfactory market here all fall. 


Hogs.—Hog trade was active under good demand during 
the month. The market trend was sharply upward early in 
the month, but later some of the gain was lost. Good light 
hogs were selling at $11.25 at the end of August; by the 15th 
of September tops were bringing $12.40 here, but at the close 
of the month the best light hogs were topping the trade at 
$11.70. Demand was good during the entire month, and prices 
at Denver continue on a higher plane than at the eastern 
markets. The improved demand for pork and pork products 
at home and abroad is taken by many to mean high prices for 
hogs during the entire fall season, although others expect some 
drop in values as hogs fed on the new corn crop begin to 
make their appearance. 
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Sheep.—Strong demand prevailed during the entire month 
for fat lambs and feeders, and everything offered found ready 
outlet. Although receipts were heavy, a larger proportion of 
the stock was offered and sold here this year than last, and 
the volume of trade was larger. Good fat lambs were selling 
at $12.75 to $13.40 early in September; late in the month the 
best lambs were bringing $13, due to declines on the closing 
days. However, less than a week before the close of the month 
choice fat lambs sold at $13.50. Feeding lambs were selling 
at the close of August at $12.75 to $13.10; at the close of 
September the best were bringing $13.40, although the top 
a few days before was $13.55. Ewes that sold late in August 
at $5.50 to $5.75 were bringing about the same at the close 
of September, with breeder ewes at $6 and up for the choice 
young stock. Strong demand for feeding lambs is anticipated 
here all fall. Northern Colorado feeders have purchased only 
a portion of their fall supply as yet, and they will get the 
bulk of those they need at Denver. The supply is expected to 
be good here, and a good fall trade is anticipated. 





WH R as PRINCE DOMINO JR. 


Recognized by Breeders and Cattlemen alike 
as a reliable source of supply for out- 
standing Herefords, of the best Anxiety 
breeding, Prince Dominos, Beau Asters, etc. 








The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 


EN OMING HEREFORD RANCH | 
To Cheyenne, Wyo. VAN 


50 High-Grade Bull Calves 
For Sale 
Full-Blood Beau Donalds, but Not Registered 
Fall Delivery 
D. 0. MEDLEY, Box 296, Marfa, Texas 














HEREFORD BULLS 


We have several carloads of Yearlings, Top 
Quality, Rich Anxiety Breeding, to offer you, 
in lots to suit you. Come or write. 


RABELER BROTHERS, Leigh, Nebraska 
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Horses.—A revival of horse trading is rapidly developing 
on the Denver market. Demand is good, and the regular 
weekly sales of local dealers are largely attended. Good work- 
horses and mules, and good light cotton mules, are wanted, 
and sell readily at prices from $10 to $15 a head higher than 
a month ago. Good-quality heavy work-horses and mules are 
bringing $125 to $175 a head here. 


THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., September 28, 1927. 

HE CALIFORNIA BEEF-CATTLE MARKET remains 

steady, despite the arrival of sizable shipments from 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, according to the Western Cattle 
Marketing Association. Good steers are quoted, f. 0. b. ship- 
ping point, at $8.25 to $8.50 per cwt.; good cows, at $6.25 to 
$6.50; and good top heifers, at $7 to $7.25; with other grades 
down accordingly. The bulk of shipments are bringing $8.25 
for steers and $6.25 for cows, although sizable shipments of 
exceptionally good top steers have brought $8.50, and top 
cows $6.50, f. o. b. shipping point. Several large strings of 
cattle carrying from $120 to $165 freight have sold, during 
the past week, at $8.25 for steers and $6.25 for cows, f. o. b.. 
country. The calf market is strengthening on good, light, fat 
calves; but heavy calves are somewhat draggy. 

Less activity than usual was shown in feeder-cattle sales 
during the past week, prices asked by growers being higher 
than buyers were willing to pay. A string of 300 southern 
Nevada three-year-old steers sold for $65 a head, f. o. b. 
California points, and fifty-six cars were contracted for 
October delivery at 7% cents per pound for steers, 514 cents 
for dry cows, and 7% cents for weaner steers, f. 0. b. southern 
Nevada points. A few lots of Arizona feeders moved at 7 to 
7% cents per pound for steers. 


BOOTS 


for Cowboys 


Any Style or Design 
Send for Catalog 


DAVE PASADA 


1640 Cahuenga Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Makers of High-Grade 


Custom-Made Stockmen’s 
Outfits 


Saddles and Fancy Outfits 
a Specialty 


FRANK OLZER, Manager 
Prescott, Arizona 
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PACKERS ON THE LIVE STOCK SITUATION 


ROM A REVIEW of the meat and live-stock situation 
during the month of September issued by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers we quote the following paragraphs: 


PORK AND SWINE 


“The export trade in American pork products was fair. 
In the domestic field, the demand for fresh pork was an out- 
standing feature. With light receipts of hogs, supplies were 
somewhat restricted, and an opportunity was created for’ the 
merchandising of such stocks of frozen pork as were in stor- 
age. There was a good demand for smoked meats, especially 
bacon. The domestic lard trade showed a seasonable improve- 
ment. 

“The quality of hogs which came to market declined fur- 
ther, and yields also decreased, as is rather usual at this sea- 
son. There was a noticeable absence of butcher-weight hogs 


in the receipts. 
CATTLE AND BEEF 


“Receipts were smaller than during the same month a year 
ago, when they were unusually large. The supply of cattle of 
all grades met with a steady demand. The market advanced 
steadily, for the most part, especially on the better grades of 
native beef cattle. Slight price declines early in the month on 
some of the lower grades were readily recovered toward the 
close, and a new extreme top reached for the better kind. The 
price range was the widest of the year—a seasonal occurrence 
at this time, when western cattle sell in competition with the 
cheaper grades of native cattle. 

“The markets for dressed beef were steady to a little 
higher on the better grades through the month, but eased off 
somewhat toward the close. The advance in beef prices did 
not keep pace with the advances in the live market. 

“Hide stocks sold up to production, with some declines and 
some advances in price, but averaged about steady. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


“Sheep and lamb receipts increased for the period, but 
were considerably less than during the same month a year 
ago. There was a sharp decline in the market early in the 
month, but prices advanced to a steady market toward the 
middle, with a still further advance later. Increased receipts 
during the last few days of the month, however, caused a slight 
decline. 

“The eastern markets for the dressed product were steady 
with the live market, but inclined to break toward the close 
on account of increased supplies. 

“The wool market showed a better demand at gradually 
rising prices.” 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 
grades of live stock at Chicago on Monday, October 3, 


1927, compared with Monday, August 29, 1927, and Thursday, 
September 30, 1926: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Oct. 3, 1927 Aug. 29, 1927 Sept. 30, 1926 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)...............- $15.50-16.50 $13.75-14.65 $10.40-11.85 
OID incomes tecateienatieceseresatpictsimaninseroaneiareoid 12.25-15.75  11.00-13.75 9.25-11.15 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)..............-... ... 15.50-16.25 13.25-14.40 = 11.40-12.50 
I csicceccascagsccesssasivbonncintcetsakseossiiipsinesenne 11.75-13.50  10.75-13.75 9.50-11.50 
Medium ............ ciscedactoupsectsetaciciiccs URES 8.75-11.75 8.00- 9.75 


YEARLING STEERS: 


Good to Choice (850 lbs. down).......... 11.25-15.75  10.50-12.75  10.00-12.40 


HEIFERS: 
led 40° Dee ie ces 9.50-14.75 8.50-13.25 7.75-11.50 
COWS: 
Gund te “CRE hes 7.50-10.50 6.75-10.25 5.75- 7.90 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: ” 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)............ 9.00-10.50 8.75-10.00 6.60- 8.60 
Common to Medium...................::...:.-++- 7.25- 9.00 7.00- 8.75 5.65- 6.60 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........... 8.75-10.25 8.50- 9.75 6.50- 8.60 
Common to Medium.....................:.:s0--+ 7.00- 8.75 6.50- 8.50 5.75- 6.50 
HOGS: 


Medium Weight (200 to 250 Ibs.)...... 11.25-12.00 9.75-10.80 11.50-13.50 
LAMBS: 


Medium to Choice.............::::-:see+ee-r-- 12.25-14.15 — 11.00-13.85 —-11.75-14.00 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, October 3, 1927 
CATTLE AND CALVES 


STEERS: KANSAS CITY 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)........ $12.00-15.75 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. 14.50-15.75 
CG, cbse a Gace ta een 11.85-14.50 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.) .................. 14.50-15.75 
CEE since esaaa isle tccamincckincnnioe 11.65-14.50 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.).................... 14.85-15.75 
en aaa ecerwcs sada isa acs encima 11.65-14.50 
Medium (800 Ibs. up).........0......0-00000 7.85-11.85 
COMME cities Sciiceticcteemees 6.25- 8.00 


YEARLING STEERS: 


Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.) ........................ 14.00-15.50 












GO re saree ccc iccictnes tance 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down) .................220...... 12.75-14.50 
GO | idicienetentnietiisciimcinmmane Gee 
Common to Medium.......................00--.: 6.25- 9.75 
CGholee (850 Tie: Wp) <..~.02...:50 ce. 10.75-13.25 
FE Siiceilihciinnctcmntiinionansiia aibisiasiaicaiaau Ae 
Medium 6.50- 9.25 
COWS: 
CO sicicrcticdcentecehaiicnn ons 8.50- 9.25 
Good ......- bilan Las Sabsiiahe iciaciccetas “Gu ee 
Common to Medium.............. sodanstesapanesite 5.75- 6.75 
Low Cutters and Cutters.............. wees 4.502 5.75 
BULLS: 
Good 0) CRG ec: CB CIS 
Cable 6s) OT aaa iscscesicccsicecsswccs 5.00- 6.25 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice..............................-.. 6.50- 9.50 
Culls to Common...... ............................. 5.50- 6.50 
VEALERS: 
rere Gl CIO soc cs ee ces 11.00-13.50 
EI Sigietecitticias arsenic csucnceneaia Tee 
MEER: Gi SN is ts sects atascsiesnoes 5.50- 7.50 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).......... 8.25-10.75 
Common to Medium.......................... 6.00- 8.25 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 8.25-10.50 
Common to Medium............................. 6.00- 8.40 
HEIFERS: . 
CHROME CA Cains tcc cca encceccsea cee 7.00- 8.75 
Common to Medium... ..........0....00...-2...- 5.75- 7.00 
COWS: 
CORE ie CI sess cctcerceereciencss 5.50- 6.50 
Common to Medium............................ 4.75- 5.50 
CALVES: 
Ch Sai IG cai ees 8.50-10.75 
NOME 58 coo ois sites eae: 5.50- 8.50 
HOGS 


Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........$10.25-11.40 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 11.00-11.55 


OMAHA 
$12.50-15.85 
14.65-15.85 
12.35-14.65 
14.50-15.85 
12.00-14.50 
14.50-15.85 
11.50-14.50 
8.50-12.35 
6.25- 8.50 


14.00-15.50 
11.00-14.00 


12.65-14.00 
10.25-12.65 
6.25-10.25 
11.25-13.50 
8.75-11.75 
7.25- 9.25 


8.75-10.00 
7.00- 8.75 
5.75- 7.00 
4.40- 5.75 


8.00-10.50 
5.00- 8.00 


11.00-13.00 
9.00-11.00 
5.50- 9.00 


9.00-11.50 
6.50- 9.00 
8.75-10.50 
6.00- 8.75 
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8.50-10.50 
6.50- 8.50 


$10.40-11.10 
10.75-11.35 


Light Weights, Medium to Choice.......... 10.60-11.50  10.25-11.35 
Light Lights, Medium to Choice............ 10.00-11.00 9.50-10.85 
PaCking BOWS: ccccccscsctinetncncccsieeictnes GAS-IG2S:  9.76626.95 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... GTGRGEO vkssitsiciess 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch... 9.75-10.75 9.25-10.25 
LAMBS: SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down).......... $12.50-13.50 $12.50-13.40 

Medium (92 Ibs. down) ...-...--:-cssece-+--- 11.50-12.50  11.75-12.50 

Culls and Common (all weights)........ 7.75-11.50 9.00-11.75 


YEARLING WETHERS: 
Mcdium to Choice (110 Ibs. down)....  8.00-11.00 
EWES: e 
Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 4.25- 6.25 
Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.).. 4.00- 6.00 


Culls and Common (all weights)........ 1.25- 4.25 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Good to Choice..............cccccseseeseseeeeeeeee-e 12.00-13.00 


a Se Se 





8.25-10.25 


4.50- 6.25 
4.00- 6.00 
1.50- 4.50 


12.75-13.65 
11.50-12.75 


DENVER 





9.65-12.35 
8.50-10.25 
6.60- 8.85 


12.40-14.00 
10.35-12.40 


11.15-12.40 
9.25-11.36 
6.35- 9.40 
10.10-11.65 
8.75-10.50 
6.85- 9.25 


8.25- 9.35 
7.15- 8.25 
5.40- 7.15 
3.75- 5.40 


12.50-13.50 
10.50-12.50 
5.75-10.50 


8.75-10.15 
6.65- 8.75 
8.60-10.00 
6.40- 8.60 


7 35- 8.35 
6.10- 7.35 


5.75- 6.60 
4.90- 5.75 


9.00-10.25 
7.25- 9.00 


$10.50-11.25 
11.00-11.75 
10.75-11.75 
10.50-11.35 
9.75-10.25 


$11.85-13.15 
11.00-11.85 
9.25-11.00 





12.65-13.35 
11.50-12.65 



















































HIDE MARKET RECOVERS LOST GROUND 


NTERMITTENT BREAKS in the hide market have been 

promptly repaired, and the leather trade has shown decided 
improvement. Eight selections of hides show an aggregate 
rise of 53 cents, compared with a year ago, and three grades 
of leather an aggregate advance of 27 cents. Heavy packer 
hides reached 22 cents at Chicago late in September; heavy 
Texas and butt-branded steers advanced to 21 cents; light 
Texas and Colorado steers, to 20% cents; while branded cows 
and extreme light Texas steers sold at 21 cents, and light 
cows also moved at 21 cents. 


Independent packer productions, prior to the movement 
of big packer hides, sold at 20% cents for all-weight native 
cows and steers, with branded at 19% cents. Other sellers 
feel that these prices are low. 


Country hides seem to be taking on a better tone, follow- 
ing the movement of packer descriptions. All-weights are 
held at 18% cents selected, in many instances, though buyers 
are trying to do business at 18 cents. Extreme weights have 
sold down to 20 cents for 25- to 45-pound merchandise, with 
light native cows at 20% cents. 


Branded stocks are also firm. Heavy Texas and butt- 
branded steers are selling at 21 cents; Colorado and light 
Texas steers, at 2044 cents; and branded cows and extreme 
light Texas steers, at 20 cents. 


Highland Hereford Breeders’ Association 
Offers 5,000 to 10,000 


HIGHLAND HEREFGRD COWS 


FOR SALE 


Heifer Calves and Cows from one to eight years old. High- 
grade Cows out of Registered”’Bulls and bred to Registered 
Bulls. All cows in good shape. November and December 
delivery. 


Highland Hereford Breeders’ Association 


A. J. HOFFMAN, Secretary MARFA, TEXAS 





Registered Herefords 


Bulls That Have Helped to 
Make the Herd— 


Beau Gaspard. By Beau President.Out of cow by Dandy Rex 
Graduate 2d..........By Beau Picture.....Out of cow by Domino Y 
Silver Dandy......... By Beau Dandy....... Out of cow by Beau Picture 
Beau Belmont......By Beau President Out of Belle 15th 

(Second dam is a full sister of Beau Brummell) 


Bright Gerald.....By Bright Donald...Out of cow by Beau Modest 
CN are ies -By Domino..............Out of cow by Kansas City 
Gleeful Domino....By Domino... Out of cow by Banner Bearer 








Bright Laddie......By Domino.............. Out of cow by Militant 
COBEN Sisiisecs -By Beau Picture.....Out of cow by Beau Monarch 
Gustavo . ee Out of cow by Beau Donorus 
















Bonito ........ sac OMREN Oh a cscesesnccese Out of cow by Beau Modest 
Don Albert.. ...By Beau Dandy....... Out of cow by Beau President 
Balustrol ...By Domino............... Out of cow by Beau Dandy 
SP ite By Beau Modest......Out of cow by Beau Donorus 


The above bred by Gudgell & Simpson 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 


1872 | 4CHEYENNE, WYOMING sa 


ESTABLISHED INCORPORATED 
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LAMBS TO SELL WELL THROUGHOUT EARLY 
WINTER 


J. E. P, 


HEALTHY LAMB TRADE has developed as summer 

merged into the fall season. That it will be a good market 
until well along in January is the consensus of trade opinion. 
What may happen thereafter is anybody’s guess. The only 
reasonably safe prophecy is that what happened last winter 
will be reversed. An authoritative emission from Washington 
on the subject of winter prices would be timely, but the protest 
by cotton-growers has nipped such a pronouncement in the bud. 

Winter feeding will be on a somewhat restricted scale, 
compared with last winter. The shortage is east of the 
Mississippi River, where the army of farmer-feeders, who 
bought thin western lambs, not wisely but too well, last fall, 
has held aloof. Regular feeders in Chicago territory, including 
the cannery people, have bought their normal quota of western 
lambs, but the farmer-feeder is delinquent. Not only did he 
refuse to buck the game again himself, but his banker, who 
put up most of the money last year, turned both thumbs down. 
Many, able to do their own financing, would have bought lambs 
at the market this year, but not at fat-lamb prices, which 
have been the rule. Last year’s experience with contracting 
on the range cured them of that habit, for a season at least. 

“I’m off that range stuff,” said an Indiana man. “Last 
year I contracted a band of lambs that contained fifty-seven 
varieties. They were all sizes, colors, shapes, and weights. 
Just how many breeds they represented I could not determine, 
but I detected Merino, Rambouillet, Hampshire, Shropshire, 
and even Lincoln blood. I had to work on them all winter, but 
the pee-wee end that I carried well along into spring actually 
enabled me to break even on the entire transaction. If range 
dealers cannot furnish Corn Belt feeders with uniform stock, 
we will buy at the market.” 

As the Corn Belt is light, the October-to-January market, 
which was a bad spot last season, should give a good account 
of itself on this occasion. During September, Iowa was a busy 
purchaser of thin western lambs at Omaha and elsewhere, 
and has probably tucked away more in its capacious sleeve 
than generally believed. Nebraska and Colorado have acquired 
a normal crop, and after January the making of the market 
will be up to feeders in that quarter. Colorado has stowed 
away a considerable number of big lambs, and, after its 
experience of two years ago, is likely to begin topping out 
early, with the object of avoiding running into excess weight, 
which will exert an influence on values the moment they 
show up. 

At the new cost of corn, neither Colorado nor Nebraska 
may be expected to carry lambs into high finish, especially if 
they can be run in short-fed condition at a profit, so that 
reception at the market will have something to do with prices. 
Usually. a poor market has the effect of holding stuff back; 
a good market insures an early movement. 

Abundance of feed in the Northwest, particularly Mon- 
tana, has been responsible for putting many lambs on feed in 
that quarter, which was not the case last year, and they also 
must be reckoned with. One big band of lambs on feed at 
Big Timber, Montana, is bid $12 per cwt. for delivery the 
middle of February, indicating what speculators think of the 
market at that juncture; but their opinion is no more infallible 
than that emanating from Packingtown. 

One thing will not happen this season that was injected 
into the trade last winter, and that is the return of many 
thousands of half-fat lambs to the Corn Belt from the country 
after making one trip to the feed-lot. When the Corn Belt 
holding returns to market, it will be headed directly for the 
butcher. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-eight markets for the 
month of August, 1927, compared with August, 1926, and for 
the eight months ending August, 1927 and 1926: 


RECEIPTS 
mess Eight Months, Ending ‘i 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattle*............. 2,075,242 | 1,996,620 | 14,112,875 | 14,494,564 
Calves... ...26::5:) 581,143 575,598 | 4,309,837 | 4,479,585 
ee 3,041,448 | 2,804,333 | 27,931,481 | 26,227,810 
Sheep............... 2,209,289 | 2,277,230 | 13,993,788 | 13,876,624 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 
Anau Eight ‘a Ending 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattle*............. 801,589 | 775,979 | 5,123,008 | 5,142,254 
aad 1,192°211 | 1,084/228 | 10,088,101 | 9,902,946 
RIOD: cscs 1,053,649 | 1,176,011 | 6,623,503 | 6,460,058 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
August Eight "Se Ending 
1927 1926 1927 1926 ea 
Cate. co: .) 269,419 252,195 | 1,597,481 1,625,964 
Calves. .cc.c..0% 18,947 11,911 131,178 107,534 
RDS es as 37,617 51,231 587,944 473,292 
Sheep 387,608 566,765 1,721,826 1,664,271 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
7 August Eight Bored Sain 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattice®:..225 0... 1,240,893 1,171,239 8,873,476 9,241,518 
Calves........... 402,237 379,074 3,103,858 3,230,220 
Hogs... | 1,846,188 | 1,710,467 | 17,822,720 | 16,313,336 
Sheep............. 1,136,610 | 1,057,595 | 7,364,086 | 7,374,435, 


*Includes calves. 


tIncludes stockers and feeders. 


HIGHER WOOL PRICES BY SPRING 


HE STAGE IS BEING SET for a high wool market along 

toward shearing time next spring. Opening of the Aus- 
tralian wool season at Sydney, with keen competition between 
England, Russia, Japan, and the European continent, and 
with prices 5 to 7% per cent over previous sales, is at least 
suggestive. Authorities are agreed that wool is none too 
plentiful the world over. Dealers at the Atlantic seaboard are 
conserving stocks and emphatically refusing concessions to 
buyers, owing to difficulty of replacement. The mills are all 
busy, regardless of sex product; sentiment in piece-goods 
circles is improving, and it is generally believed that the 
industry has definitely turned a corner, as cancellation of 
orders has ceased. 

Strength in Australian markets is regarded as heralding 
higher prices for domestic wools. Boston is speeding up, some 
grades gaining 2 cents per pound in September. With York- 
shire compelled to come into the London market for imme 
diate needs, and the European continent and Japan showing 
concern over future requirements, only a bullish horoscope is 
possible. 

At Boston a large quantity of original Montana wool 
changed hands during September at 41 cents, or better, in the 
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grease, clean cost rising above the dollar basis. Foreign wools 


m this side are practically out of dealers’ hands, which 
accounts for American buyers’ interest at the recent Australian 


sales. 


In many of the fleece sections the residue of the 1927 clip 
has disappeared. Eastern markets report the presence of 
many out-of-town buyers, all intent on acquiring packages of 
wool for immediate needs. Quarter-blood has gone to 78 cents, 
clean basis. Manufacturers show a disposition to lay in wool 
while it is still available at reasonably low prices. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 
and cured meats on September 1, 1927, as compared with 
September 1, 1926, and average holdings on that date for the 


last five years (in pounds) : 


ce 





Commodity Sept. 1, 1927 Sept. 1, 1926 “ae 
Frozen beef........... 17,141,000 | 21,311,000 | 25,232,000 
*Cured beef........... 16,181,000 | 20,386,000 | 20,798,000 
Lamb and mutton. 1,306,000 1,929,000 2,132,000 
Frozen pork.......... 180,979,000 119,994,000 113,691,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 178,121,000 172,766,000 172,565,000 
*Pickled pork........ 407,511,000 330,326,000 372,079,000 
Miscellaneous....... 65,887,000 58,557,000 61,695,000 

"POCA iss, ccccicsc 867,126,000 725,269,000 768,192,000 
Ril Sits 167,309,000 151,233,000 125,250,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 





WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 


DRESSED MEATS 


Friday, September 30, 1927 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
$22.00-23.00 $22.50-24.50 


STEERS (heavy weights, 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO 


SE skeet scaajealipaceiaseas ...$21.50-23.00 
CI ioc ccc etensencoaceumecieoennn 19.00-21.00 
STEERS (light and malibu weights, 700 Ibs. down) : 

dies Se cisiccicecenaiansscocgecqncacekicceeememicecid 

NIN cca caicesstpccdatin oc wicca cacadeencdecmebenools 18.00-20.50 
STEERS (all weights) : 

PIII « esckithacaccbctasdeschecaciccsnacasicsdealics an 
COWS: 

NI iis isc carci Gens asncortast ean con cndesdeeereennbiicak 14.00-15.50 

MN 55 ele ec 12.00-14.00 
VEALERS 

SING Si cAiiceccssto ose acca 26.00-27.00 

UN erated naan bes nacscnitendsigicicscnnee’ 24.00-26.00 
CALF CARCASSES: 

CN i caisecesceiceiacectndcepreceeiichainiccescns Ee 

MII cccnsdsecdsscanees irincianinloces otesstenacenamabbie 15.00-17.00 


20.00-22.00 


17.00-20.00 
15.00-17.00 
14.00-15.00 
12.50-14.00 
20.00-22.00 


16.00-18.00 
14.00-16.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 


LAMB (30 to 42 Ibs.) : 


CII, iicnacairicegeapiesioiniisiac aataceebeaan $25.00-27.00 

Good . sikcnisadseasupehnakioesioe, MSP oane 
LAMB (42 ‘« 55 ‘ad 

RANE enced eee es sania ane 23.00-26.00 

Good . Se 
LAMB (all ‘walgie) : 

TD retire ese rene 21.00-23.00 
MUTTON (Ewes): 

HONE. Stee he a i ee 

WIN cdi cae ec ceee ee 10.00-12.00 
LOINS: FRESH PORK 

SOU Pay Occ ce aan scares $32.00-34.00 

BO NO Sih oa crests 29.00-31.00 

TG Te Gis 27.00-29.00 

ROI i OI nas acetate ecu) 


$24.00-26.00 
23.00-25.00 


22.00-24.00 
21.00-23.00 


19.00-21.00 


12.00-14.00 
10.00-12.00 


$31.00-33.00 
30.00-32.00 
28.00-30.00 
24.00-26.00 


18.00-22.00 


22.50-24.50 
17.00-22.00 


12.50-16.50 


14.00-15.00 
11.50-13.50 


25.00-28.00 
24.00-26.00 


18.00-21.00 
17.00-20.00 
15.00-18.00 


$21.00-25.00 
20.00-24.00 


20.00-24.00 
19.00-23.00 


18.00-20.00 


11.00-13.00 
9.00-11.00 


$32.00-34.00 
31.00-33.00 
28.00-30.00 
25.00-27.00 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


HE PRICE, October 4, on cottonseed cake and meal, f. o. b. 

Texas points, was $37.20—$2 less than a month ago. At 
Kansas City, on October 1, the hay market was as follows: 
Prairie—No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $8.50 to $10; No. 3, 
$6 to $8; packing, $4 to $5; alfalfa—select dairy, $21.50 to $23; 
choice, $20 to $21; No. 1, $18.50 to $19.50; standard, $17 to $18; 
No. 2, $13.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $9 to $13; timothy—No. 1, $12.50 
tc $13; standard, $11 to $12; No. 2, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, 
$8 to $9; clover-mixed—light, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 1, $10.50 
to $11; No. 2, $7.50 to $10; clover—No. 1, $10 to $11; No. 2, 
$8 to $9.50. 


Cottonseed Cake 
and Meal 


We are now offering New Crop Cracked 
Cottonseed Cake, Nut and Pea Size, and 
Meal, prime 43 per cent protein quality. 





Before placing your order, 
Secure our prices, as we 
may be able to sawe you 
money. 


SWEETWATER COTTON OIL CO. 


Sweetwater, Texas 





QUANAH 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


All Preparations 


NUT CAKE (large) SHEEP CAKE (medium) 
MEAL (fine-ground) PEA CAKE (small) 
SCREENINGS (fine-cracked unground) 

Are manufactured and tested to stand official 
inspection and give customer satisfaction 
ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 


Straight carloads 20 tons minimum or more, or 
mixed carloads any and all preparations assorted to 
suit your needs. 


WRITE Address WIRE 


QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 
Quanah, Texas 


WANTED TO BUY 


Second-Hand Cottonseed Meal and Cake Bags; also 
all kinds of Feed Bags. Write us for prices. 


Bruce Bag and Burlap Company 
1613 Pearlstone Street Dallas, Texas 
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AUGUSTS FOREIGN COMMERCE 


FAVORABLE BALANCE of only $4,000,000 was the 

main feature of our foreign-trade account for August, 
according to a preliminary estimate issued by the Department 
of Commerce. The figures follow for the month of August 
and the eight months ending August, 1927 and 1926: 





hoaapent: Eight Months Ending 




















August 
1927 1926 oe 1927 1926 
EDOTMG ooo $375,000,000 $385,594,000. $3,083,674,000 | $2,960,826,000 
BM POTES <0. onnsecescese 371,000,000 336,580,000 | 2,813,555,000 | 2,978,502,000 
Excess of exports.| $ 4,000,000 | $ 49,014,000 $ 270,119,000 1$ *17,676,000 


*Excess of imports. 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN AUGUST 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 

the United States for the month of August and the eight 
months ending August, 1927, as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods of 1926, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 








Eight Months Ending 

































August August 
1927 | 1926 1927 1926 
SS | 122,206 185,053 1,197,671 1,770,840 
Beef, pickled 1,577,456 1,783,182 11,101,583 12,469,573 
Beef, canned 199,274 199,371 2,102,885 1,860,760 
ais pe sects 5,755,800 6,477,914 58,594,028 64,613,043 
BIB ooo ccccscicccced 7,654,736 8,645,520 72,996,167 80,714,216 
PORK PRODUCTS 
August Eight a Ending 
ugust 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
PICS SOR ss ccsctccinend 464,725 313,299 4,818,877 9,465,557 
Pork, pickled.............. 3,079,647 2,367,497 19,773,326 19,267,283 
RN ee i ead 7,864,443 12,130,751 70,960,682 102,786,209 
Cumberland sides....... 670,863 692,995 5,911,049 10,509,309 
Hams and shoulders.. 8,215,473 15,971,573 86,579,791 135,665,621 
Wiltshire sides............ 89,886 301,836 412,899 5,942,921 
Sausage, canned........ 267,222 305,280 2,677,262 2,505,643 
a a 50,816,153 54,272,833 458,720,703 484,227,530 
Lard compounds........ 601,930 186,477 6,956,223 6,536,062 
Neutral lard............... 1.102,364 1,202,341 14,151,578 12,147,261 
MAB cscs iceccacinae 73,172,706 87,744,882 670,962,390 789,053,396 
CORRECTION 


N OUR TABLE of imports of live animals into the United 
States for the six months from January to June, 1927 and 
1926, on page 28 of the June PRODUCER, the figures for swine 
have reference to pounds, live weight, and not to numbers. 
During the half-year in question we imported 23,744,254 
pounds of live hogs, against only 1,209,457 pounds for the 
same period in 1926, instead of 2,374,425 and 1,209,457 live 
animals, respectively, as given. 
In numbers, the imports of swine for the year ending 
June, 1927, were 219,958, compared with 32,130 for the pre- 
vious twelve-month period. 
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COMMERCE IN LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS 


OMPLETING OUR TABLES showing the foreign trade 
C of the United States in live stock and its products 
appearing on page 28 of the September PRODUCER, we se‘ 
forth below exports and imports of dairy products, hides an! 
skins, and wool and mohair for the six months, January t. 
June, 1927: 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 





(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1927 1926 
WIUGED oe eas 2,470,426 2,907,517 
WENO 25-2272 0. ee EY oe 1,937,460 2,067,096 
NE ccphccnet es a 4,407,886 4,974,613 
IMPORTS 
PR: 0280552135 cna es 6,659,636 8,978,568 
CeesG or Ss 39,871,047 28,505,882 
OURS sds oes eg 46,530,683 32,484,450 
HIDES AND SKINS 
(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1927 1926 
Cattle hides... ..0.0522..6 23,128,137 25,916,139 
Ort MINS 2s oe, .... 1,786,319 3,531,997 
Sheep and goat skins...... 831,127 1,060,260 
Other hides and skins...... 6,166,043 4,724,532 
OAS dels 2 ee nae 37,911,626 35,232,928 
IMPORTS 
Cattle hides: 042d 91,235,472 84,752,532 
Buffalo hides....................... 2,857,501 1,955,017 
Kip and calf skins............ 19,431,413 20,021,045 
Horse and ass hides...:.... 4,687,383 8,495,373 
Sheep and lamb skins...... 30,287,254 29,596,438 
Goat and kid skins............ 44,461,231 48,495,602 
Kangaroo and wallaby.... 355,423 430,558 
Deer aid Olle. e oes Sess. 1,493,037 1,560,683 
Other hides and skins...... 3,121,607 2,318,909 
RGN), 2p -c2 2 eer ee 197,930,321 197,626,157 
WOOL AND MOHAIR 
(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1927 1926 
Wool and mohaiv.............. 221,402 151,090 
. IMPORTS 
Carpet: Wools <n isc ck 71,786,459 42,608,924 
Clothing wool .................... 9,682,221 8,133,594 
Combing wool.................... 76,901,572 142,701,583 
MOU, (CROs sic oboe cece 1,598,660 5,660,635 
OUBAS® ei5n1 ee 159,968,912 199,104,736 


Beef Exports from Australia 


Exports of beef from Australia are rapidly declining. In 
1924-25, 1,929,595 quarters were exported; in 1925-26, 1,626,- 
282; and in 1926-27, only 756,246. 


Canadian Wheat Pool 


The Canadian Wheat Pool last year handled about 60 per 
cent of the Dominion’s 410,000,000-bushel wheat crop and had 
a cash turn-over of $275,000,000. It now has a membership 
of 142,000, owns 650 country elevators, with a combined stor- 
age capacity of 22,000,000 bushels, and six terminal elevators 
at Fort William, at the head of the Great Lakes, with 4 
capacity of 18,000,000 bushels. 
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THE 


LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, August 15, 1927. 


HE CATTLE-RAISING INDUSTRY in the north of Aus- 

tralia continues in the doldrums, owing to the high cost 
of production and low realizations. So far as Queensland is 
concerned, the northern packing-houses are offering only $3.84 
per 100 pounds, dressed weights, delivered, for passed-for- 
export ox beef, and $3.12 for cow. This certainly appears 
to be a starvation rate, especially considering the fact that 
cattle are killing exceptionally light this winter, due to earlier 
adverse seasonal conditions. 

In their search for some way of relieving the position, 
a section of breeders has again appealed to the federal gov- 
ernment to pay a bonus on all beef exported. The prime 
minister was recently in the north, when a deputation laid 
the proposition before him. Apparently believing that nothing 
was to be lost by boldness, a bounty of 2 cents per pound 
was asked for. The prime minister was equal to the occasion, 
and told the deputation that the federal government could 
not do anything, because the request came from one state, 
and the government was prohibited by the constitution from 
interfering in purely state matters. He said, in effect: “Or- 
ganize your industry on a national basis, and then come along 
with suggestions. They will receive sympathetic considera- 
tion.” 

In addition to shelving the question of the bounty, this 
reply served to remind graziers that a proposal for organizing 
the meat-export industry on federal lines, which has been 
on the tapis for some time, is being held up by sectional 
differences in Queensland. The proposition in question is for 
the formation of an Australian Meat Board, with subsidiary 
state boards, which was approved in principle at a conference 
of graziers held in Melbourne at the end of last year. The 
function of the boards will be: (a) to promote the interests 
of meat-producers in the production, sale, and marketing of 
their products; (b) to confer with exporters on matters re- 
lating to the meat industry; (c) to confer with the Common- 
wealth and state governments, and with public bodies, etc., in 
respect of matters concerning the Australian meat industry; 
(d) to do such other things for the improvement of the meat 
industry as the board may from time to time decide. Mem- 
bership of the boards will be honorary, except in so far as 
traveling expenses are concerned, and, as the federal govern- 
ment has offered office accommodation and the services of 
clerks, the organization would not entail material expense. 
As a matter of fact, it is proposed that it shall be financed 
by the different state producers’ associations already existing, 
on a proportional basis. These associations in most of the 
states have approved of the scheme, but for some unexplained 
reason there has been a hitch in Queensland. Perhaps the 
prime minister’s little reminder may hurry things up. 

This Australian Meat Board proposition differs from the 
defunct Australian Meat Council in that it does not propose 
to make direct levies on stock-owners for funds; also, that it 
aims to work in conjunction with the export trade for the 
veneral good of the live-stock industry. The packers on their 
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part have promised to give all assistance and nominate mem- 
bers to the boards. Really the organization will closely re- 
semble one already in being in connection with wool production 
and marketing. I refer to the Australian Wool Growers’ 
Council, which is composed of delegates appointed by state 
wool growers’ associations, and has for years worked suc- 
cessfully with the National Council of Wool-Selling Brokers. 


There are not wanting graziers who claim that beef prices 
have reached such a low level, and the cost of raising and 
marketing cattle is so high, that there is nothing for it but 
to reduce production until it coincides with the absorbing 
capacity of our own population. On the other hand, there is 
another school which holds that, by careful management and 
skilful breeding, cattle can be made to pay even for the oversea 
markets. One who belongs to the latter has shown me his 
balance-sheets for the last five years, and in that period his 
profit has averaged $25,000 per year. It is not a particularly 
large run, but the figures, which are authentic, may be of 
interest. 


The property is held under lease from the Queensland 
government and is situated in the east of the central division 
of the state. It comprises some 200 square miles, but, owing 
to the close proximity of the termination of the lease, is under- 
stocked, carrying rather less than 10,000 head of cattle of all 
ages. Being in what is known as the tick area, the cattle have 
to be dipped at regular intervals, which adds to wages and 
stores accounts. These are further swollen by the fact that 
there are no permanent streams on the run, all water being 
obtained from subartesian bores fitted with mills or pumps. 
The item of rents, rates, and taxes is particularly high, because 
the run happens to be the highest-rented cattle property per 
square mile at present leased by the government in Queensland. 





- Something to Think About 


The increase in the population of the United States 
in the past thirty years is the equivalent of the present 
population of France. 

The increase in the population of the United States 
in the past five years is the equivalent of the present 
population of Canada. 


Our cattle supply is actually de- 


creasing: 
Cattle census, 1921.......... 67,184,000 
Ri viaseninc 59,829,000 
Decrease ....................... 7,355,000 
In 1913 the average price of beef cattle at Chi- 

EM WN 0 as eae $ 8.25 
In 1919 it reached the highest point on record...... 13.50 
CERORICGE BIS Rerrn  0G e  e 8.20 
SRUNGI See Wt TOL a i ee 10.75 








Conditions for making profits in the cattle industry 
were never more favorable than they are now. 


We have a few first-class ranch properties to offer 
you at low prices. 


Buy now and reap the benefit of the increase in 
value which is bound to follow. 


Write: 


Western Mortgage and Securities Co. 
4100 Packers Avenue, Union Steck Yards, Chieago 
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Here is a brief summary of approximate average working 
expenses during the last five years: wages, including manager 
at $2,000, $8,500 per annum; stores and materials, $4,000; 
rents, rates, and taxes, $8,500; general expenses, $1,000; total, 
$22,000. For taxation purposes the capital value is put down 
at $235,000, and therefore the annual profit of $25,000 repre- 
sents over 10 per cent. It may be added that the output of fat 
cattle has always been sold to a meat-freezing works, and has 
averaged from $4.80 to $5.50 per 100 pounds, delivered, ac- 
cording to seasons. Obviously a northern run would not re- 
ceive such a price for its output, and has to pay higher rail 
freights; but, as a set-off, its rents, rates, and wages bill would 
be considerably lighter. Anyhow, enough has been written to 
show that cattle can still be raised in parts of Queensland at 
a profit. 


The beef-export season is still in full swing, though it 
is expected that killings will ease off by the end of August. 
Really prime cattle have been scarce all the winter, and, as 
some of the south Queensland packers hold extensive British 
War Office contracts that call for best-grade beef, prices in 











HELPS CATTLEMEN 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


Because: 
1. Germ-a-Tone is a germ-de- 
stroyer. By inhibiting abortion 


germs taken into the cow’s system, 
it protects from this dread disease 
and saves your calves. 


2. Germ-a-Tone tones up the 
cow’s whole system, stimulating 
appetite and thirst, and aiding the 
digestive processes. Germ-a-Tone 
helps build up a run-down condi- 
tion. 


dbl delble 


Easy to administer—just mix 
with salt. 


Safe to use—good. for 
horses, and hog's also. 


Wu Scibbl 


sheep, 


A big money-maker. Results 


guaranteed. 


Investigate! Get the facts! 


THE GERMICIDE CO. 


425 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 


Helpful Booklet 
FREE 


Shows how to make 
your cows more 
profitable. Send for 


a copy today. 





HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 
460 Rooms with Bath Opened June 5, 1926 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block from all 
street cars. One mile from the noise. 


The leading hotel of Denver 
“Chief” Gonzales and his ‘‘Royals” every evening 
CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 
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the Brisbane district have been forced well above the oversea 
market parity. Latterly shippers have been buying ox beef 
in the municipal yards on the basis of from $6.24 to $6.72 
per 100 pounds, dressed weights, and cow beef at up to and 
over $5.50. Supplies bought in the country have possibly not 
cost quite so much, but the rate has none the less been higher 
than selling profits seem to justify. Graziers, however, are 
not complaining on that score, but thankfully accepting what- 
ever the gods of chance may send them. 


The winter has been particularly hard on stock in all the 
eastern states. A large slice of central and west Queensland 
remains in the grip of drought, and, while conditions are not 
so bad elsewhere, the bulk of the country is decidedly on the 
dry side. There have lately been fair rains in Victoria, and the 
south of South Australia and of New South Wales, that have 
relieved the position to some extent. The need of the moment 
right through is a good soaking downpour that will saturate 
the subsoil and cause water to flow. 


CATTLE-RAISING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


R. A. E. ROMYN, of the department of agriculture of 

the Union of South Africa, is at present in this country 
looking into American stock-raising methods for his govern- 
ment. Recently he visited Phoenix, Arizona, where Mrs. E. H. 
Crabb, secretary of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, 
elicited some interesting information concerning live-stock 
conditions in that far-off land. From the interview we repro- 
duce the following paragraphs: 


The Africana, or native cattle, red in color and with a 
hump similar to that of the Brahmas, have been mixed with 
the old European breed. Cattlemen are now using Hereford 
and Shorthorn bulls as first and second choice in producing 
beef cattle. 


Two types of people are raising cattle in South Africa: 
the natives, and the English who have gone in there for the 
purpose of developing the country. Until recently the natives 
refused to sell the cattle, using them solely for purchasing 
wives. The more wives, the higher their social standing. 
Lately, however, the cattle have become so numerous that they 
are forced to dispose of them. 


A great many tropical diseases are infesting the herds 
of South Africa. The worst of these is east-coast fever. 
Heart water, gall fever, and Texas fever are also known. 
These diseases are carried only by ticks. Cattle are dipped 
each week until they are free from ticks; after that, once 
every two weeks. Blackleg and anthrax are likewise found. 


The forage is very different from that in this country, 
although they have many thorn trees, which are similar to 
our desert thorn bush. The grasses are heavier than those 
on the American range, and can carry much more stock. 
Cattle are maintained on the same range the year around. 
Very little feeding has been done, over 90 per cent of the 
cattle being marketed from the range. Up to recently they 
have catered only to local consumption, and extra effort or 
expense has not paid. Now, however, considerable frozen beef 
is being exported, and more care will be taken in preparing 
the cattle for market. Exports go mainly to Germany and 
Belgium. 

Until lately steers were not sold under four or five years 
The weight of these animals averages 1,100 pounds, and the 
price is $25 per head, f. 0. b. ranch. The average calf crop 
is 65 per cent. 

In sections where farmjng is carried on it is not necessary 
to corral the cattle at night, but in the more isolated parts, 
where wild animals are numerous, the cattle are herded in 
the daytime and brought into corrals at night. These corrals 
are constructed of logs, twelve feet high, and are strongly 
wired. In many sections fires are built around the corrals at 
night to keep the lions away. Wild dogs, similar to our 
coyotes, are found, which do considerable damage, and 
occasionally hyenas become bothersome; but lions are the worst 
enemies, and some ranchmen keep lion-hunters. 
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LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE REPORT 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Ranges.—Ranges in the western coun- 
try at the beginning of September varied 
from good to excellent, with only a few 
dry spots in Texas and in the desert 
ranges of Utah and Nevada, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Rains had improved the range feed in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, western Kansas and Nebraska, 
Utah, and Idaho, while in Texas, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, and Washington a 
lack of moisture was reported. Late 
summer rains and cool weather had 
kept the grass green in the northern and 
higher areas. Range feed in all the 
western states, except Texas, was better 
than at the same time last fall. Winter 
range prospects were promising, except 
in parts of Texas and the desert sec- 
tions of Nevada and Utah. Hay and 
feed crops will be large, except in parts 
of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Texas, and 
California. Condition of ranges averaged 
95 per cent of normal, compared with 
94 per cent in August and 84 per cent a 


year ago. 


Cattle-——Cattle on the western ranges 
have had a very favorable summer and 
were generally in very good flesh. Ina 
few of the northern and higher areas 
late curing of the grass had delayed the 
hardening of cattle for market. The 
calf crop. was above the average, and 
the calves were generally heavy. Indi- 
cations were that the fall shipments of 
grass cattle would be late, with a lighter 
movement than last fall. Cattle over 
the entire West were in a little better 
flesh than a year ago, the condition be- 
ing 93 per cent of normal, compared 
with 92 per cent in August and 91 per 
cent last year. 


Sheep—The sheep situation on the 
ranges was very favorable during 
August, except in Texas, where dry 
weather had cut the condition, and on 
some of the higher ranges, where there 
had been too much rain. Sheep and 
lambs were moving from summer ranges 
in good flesh, and the lambs were gen- 
erally heavy. Better feed conditions in 
New Mexico had greatly improved the 
condition and weight of lambs. The 
bulk of the feeder lambs were contract- 
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ed early, and recent prices asked for 
feeders were higher than earlier con- 
tract prices. Indications were that many 
ewe lambs would be held. Prospects 
were that winter feeding in the western 
areas would come back toward normal 
this year, particularly in northern Colo- 
rado and the Scottsbluff section of 
Nebraska. Condition of sheep and lambs 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 
Denver, Colo. 

We buy and sell Hogs, 


Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 
We are the only Co-operative Live Stook 


Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 
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was placed at 96 per cent, the same as 
the previous month, and comparing with 
94 per cent a year ago. 


INFECTIOUS ABORTION 


Infectious or contagious abortion is 
one of the most troublesome diseases 
with which the stockman has to deal. 
Formerly confined to dairy herds, it is 
now of frequent occurrence among beef 
cattle as well, and has become of con- 
siderable economic importance. While 
abortion is the best-known symptom, 
such results as weak though living 
calves, sterility, retained afterbirths, and 
low milk production are other effects of 
the infection commonly met with. 

As a rule, the disease is introduced 


Attention 
FEEDERS 


Have one of the best feed-yards in 
northern Colorado; plenty of hay, 
corn, and silage; close to shipping 
point; 80 acres alfalfa pasture, corn 
stalk, bean straw, beet-tops and pulp. 


W. E. KINSELLA 
Greeley Colorado 


ATTENTION CATTLE-FEEDERS! 


Can accommodate up to 4,000 head in yards at Mexicali, Mexico. Cotton- 


seed meal and hulls. 
For further information write 


THE WESTERN PURCHASING COMPANY, El! Paso, Texas 




























on request. 


KEEPS FLIES AWAY 


Cleanses Skin, Kills Vermin, Makes Live Stock Restful 


When you keep summer flies and other insects from bothering 
cattle, and at the same time have their skins and hides free 
from all vermin, you have an ideal condition to which both 
dairy and feed-lot cattle respond. In order to get the maximum 
amount of milk from dairy cows, or the greatest gains in the 
feed-lot, your cattle must be comfortable and restful. 


The Automatic Currying 
and Dipping Machine 


is a proven farm-yard necessity. Automatically curries 
and dips cattle and hogs. Medicated oil feeds through 
brushes in rounded arch. The brushes curry animal 
and spread dip all over, which cleanses skin of all 
vermin, itch, and positively keeps flies from annoying 
cattle. Made in two sizes—one for cattle, one for 
hogs. No oil waste. Only flows while operated by 
stock. Ask the farmer who has from one to several. 
He wouldn’t be without it. Prices and demonstration 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 
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into healthy herds by the purchase of 
affected cows or pregnant heifers. The 
germs may be present in the uterus or 
udder, the lymph glands and joints, the 
generative organs of bulls, and in the 
intestines and other organs of new-born 
calves. They are generally transmitted 
through the mouth by consuming con- 
taminated feed and drink, by licking 
affected animals or mangers, and by 
other such means, and are eliminated 
in the fetus, afterbirth, and uterine dis- 
charges for limited periods and in the 
milk for longer periods. 

How to deal with an infected herd de- 
pends on how extensively the disease has 
spread, says John M. Buck, bacteriologist 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1536, “Infectious 
Abortion of Cattle,” which is a revision 
of Bulletin No. 790. Other factors to 
be considered are whether the animals 
are valuable from a breeding standpoint, 
and whether provision can be made for 
maintaining the herd as separate units 
among which there is little or no com- 
munication. Elimination of affected 
animals is the most important consid- 
eration. 


EFFECTS OF FEEDING ON FLAVOR 
OF MILK 

To determine whether dried beet-pulp, 

green oats and peas, pumpkins, carrots, 

sugar-beets, rape, soy beans, and kale, 

when fed to dairy cows, impart unde- 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 


Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes. 


AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 
_ Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


ALWUZON Ac: 


2 patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Lock. They are superior to others. Cost 
no more. Attached in one operation, Dept. 


They are guaranteed. 
WRITE .FOR FREE SAMPLES. I 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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sirable flavors and odors to the milk, and 
to ascertain the best methods of feeding 
such crops and handling the milk, the 
Department of Agriculture has conduct- 
ed feeding tests at its experiment farm 
at Beltsville, Maryland. The results are 
set out in Technical Bulletin No. 9-T, 
“Effect of Some Succulent Feeds on the 
Flavor and Odor of Milk.” 

The cows selected for the investiga- 
tions were giving milk relatively free 
from abnormal flavors and odors when 
fed a basic hay and grain ration, and 
varied in stage of lactation from those 
fresh to those nearing the end of the 
lactation period. 

Besides the succulent feed, the ani- 
mals received, in proportion to milk 
produced, varying quantities of the fol- 
lowing grain mixture: 100 pounds each 
of hominy feed, bran, and oats, and 50 
pounds each of cottonseed meal and lin- 
seed meal. In addition, they were given 
all the alfalfa hay they would readily 
consume. The cows were divided into 
groups of four each, and interchanged 
at intervals of four days. 

Dried beet-pulp, soaked and fed wet 
one hour before milking in quantities 
up to 30 pounds, produced but a slightly 
abnormal flavor and odor in the milk. 
Similar results followed feeding ofa like 
quantity of green oats and peas one hour 
before and after milking. Both kale and 


rape fed in similar quantities one hour. 


prior to milking produced a decidedly 
abnormal flavor and odor in the milk, but 
had a negligible effect when fed after- 
ward. Soy beans fed one hour before 
milking tended to improve the flavor and 
odor of the milk. 


HAWAIPS LARGEST RANCH 


“The mainland Far West must look to 
its laurels; for already Hawaii claims to 
have the largest cattle ranch existing in 
present-day America,” says the Omaha 
Daily Journal-Stockman. “This is the 
Parker ranch on the island of Hawaii, 
located on the slopes of Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea, and spreading over an area 
of 500,000 acres. Here is produced most 
of the fresh meat consumed in the ter- 
ritory. Other big live-stock projects are 
the ranches of Haleakala and Ulapala- 
kua, on the island of Maui. 


“In addition to cattle-raising, the 
island ranchmen are interested in breed- 
ing good horses, and are breeding’ race 
horses and polo ponies for both Hawaiian 
and mainland use. 


“As an outgrowth of the cattle-ranch- 
ing business, the island people have be- 
come much interested in rodeos and 
round-ups, and one of the stunts that 
are fast becoming popular is the roping 
and bull-dogging of wild mountain steers. 
A new record for roping was recently 
hung up by a Hawaiian cowboy, who 
caught, threw, and tied an animal in 
thirty-two seconds.” 
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COTTONSEED MEAL CONSUMPTION 


Domestic consumption of cottonseed 
meal has increased sharply in recent 
years, over 2,000,000 tons of cake and 
meal being used for feed and fertilizer 
during each of ‘the past two seasons, 
compared with only about 1,000,000 tons 
five years ago, when the cotton crop was 
smaller. Exports of cake and meal for 
the past five years have averaged about 
15 per cent of the output, compared with 
about 35 per cent during 1909-13. 

The heaviest feeding of cottonseed 
meal, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, occurs in the Cotton Belt, 
where this feed is abundant and where 
other feedstuffs are relatively scarce 
and. high-priced. Dairy cows are the 
most important consumers of cottonseed 
meal. About 435 pounds of meal is the 
average annual quantity fed to cows in 
Mississippi, compared with about 400 
pounds in North Carolina, while milk 
cows in Texas average 190 pounds each. 
Considerable quantities of cottonseed are 
also fed to cows in these states. 


RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT BUYING 
AMERICAN SHEEP 


A commission representing the Rus- 
sian Soviet government has been in this 
country for some time buying up pure- 
bred sheep. In Ohio, Wyoming, and 
Utah over 2,000 breeding sheep have 
been secured. At the National Ram Sale 
in Salt Lake City eighty-four rams were 
bought. Recently the commission visited 
Idaho, where 460 registered Hampshire 
ewes and rams were purchased. Of this 
number, 185 were obtained from Frank 
J. Hagenbarth, president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, at $42 a 
head. 

The government corporation .which is 
buying the sheep for distribution among 
the farmers of Russia, with the object of 
improving the national strain, owns 
4,000,000 acres of land and 200,000 sheep. 
The commission has twice before visited 
the United States. 


“KOSHER” BEEF IN NEW YORK 


In New York City, with its 1,700,000 
Jews, most of whom are orthodox, there 
is an enormous market for “kosher” 
beef. “Kosher” is a Hebrew word mean- 
ing something like “proper,” and an ani- 
mal slaughtered “kosher” is one killed 
by a rabbi according to a certain method 
that insures perfect bleeding. Under 
the Mosaic law, blood is “unclean” and 
must not be devoured. Moreover, only 
the forequarter is consumed by Jews in 
good standing, the hind parts being re- 
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trade. As the Jew normally is a heavy 
meat-eater, and is debarred by his relig- 
ion from eating swine and certain other 
“ynclean” beasts, it will be seen from 
this that the demand for beeves to satisfy 
the “kosher” requirements must be rela- 
tively very large in proportion to the 
population. 

Between 7,500 and 8,000 steers are 
slaughtered “kosher” each week in 
Greater New York, and approximately 
75 to 80 per cent of these are passed 
“kosher.” This means that from 1,750,- 
000 to 2,000,000 pounds of “kosher” steer 
beef, consisting of chucks and ‘plates, are 
consumed weekly. In addition, between 


12,000 and 13,000 calves, and about 15,- 


000 lambs, only the fore saddles of which 
are utilized, are killed “kosher” each 
week. The calves would average ap- 
proximately 100 pounds in dressed 
weight, and the lambs 35 pounds. 
“Kosher” demand is lightest during 
the months of June, July, and August, 


and during the numerous Jewish holidays - 


there is no slaughter whatever. From 
July to October, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia ship grass-fattened steers to the 
Jersey City market, many of which are 
purchased by local “kosher” slaughter- 
ers. The greater portion of steers re- 
quired for the New York Hebrew trade 
are, however, shipped alive from Chicago 
and the river markets, says a special re- 
port by Armour & Co. to the Kansas City 
Daily Drovers’ Telegram. 


THE TURK AS A PORK-EATER 


“Pigs, the ‘unclean’ animals of the 
Moslem world, may be promoted to the 
Mohammedan bill-of-fare before many 


years pass,” thinks the New Britain 
Herald. 


“Other religious traditions, centuries 
old, have been wiped out by Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, and few persons in Tur- 
key would be surprised if the ostracism 
of pork as food should be lifted through 
the influence of President Mustapha 
Kemal, who is extremely liberal in his 
views. 

“Although there has been talk of a 
pig-raising experiment on the presi- 
dent’s big model farm near Angora, he 
never has publicly expressed his ideas on 
the subject. Nevertheless, the sugges- 
tion that pigs would be a profitable and 
needed food supply for Turkey is often 
discussed by those who think the ‘Gazi,’ 
or conqueror, is quite likely to approve 
the idea when he thinks the Moslems are 
ready to discard ideas such as the fez, 
~ harem, and unity of church and 
state. 

_ “There are many pigs running wild 
in Anatolia, but up to the present a good 
Moslem would not even soil his hands by 
killing one. Dainty ham _ sandwiches 
have often been eaten at public func- 
tions here by Moslems who either did 


tended they did not know.” 


Similarly, we have observed that ham 
sandwiches and pork sausage are mak- 
ing a strong appeal to certain members 
of the Hebrew race who have become 
sufficiently “liberalized” to discard some 
of their ancient dietary traditions. The 
connection between diet and religion to 
most modern minds is not a very clear 
one, anyway. 


ADVANCE OF AMERICAN INDIAN 


That the redskins of the United States 
are far from being the vanishing race 
commonly believed, we learn from a re- 
view of the work of the Interior Depart- 
ment for the years 1923 to 1926, re- 
cently issued under the title “Then and 
Now,” supplemented by an interview 
given out by Charles H. Burke, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. Our present 
Indian population is stated to be 349,595, 
which compares with 270,544 in 1900, 
340,917 in 1922, and 346,902 in 1924—a 
steady increase during the last quarter- 
century. At the same time the material 
prosperity of the various tribes is con- 
stantly advancing. Upward of 27,500 
Indians are farming, and 32,000 of them 
are using more than 20,000,000 acres of 
land for stock-raising. In 1925 the total 
income of all Indians was $106,721,000, 
the value of their crops was $7,197,000, 
and that of their live stock $30,152,000. 
Schools to the number of 217 were main- 
tained for their instruction, with an 
enrolment of 67,438. 

The Indians are gradually, even though 
slowly, abandoning their old habits and 
tribal customs. No longer are they re- 
stricted in their contact with the white 
man, but may leave their home and go 
wherever they please. Two years ago, 


by act of Congress, they were given the 


rights of citizenship, as a result of which 
many thousands of them are now voting. 

In order to counteract the effect of 
their isolation on reservations in devel- 
oping a spirit of dependency, a policy 
has been inaugurated by the national 


reservations among the individual In- 
dians, allotting to each a farm of his 
own. By this means, practically one- 
third of the Indian population have 
ceased to be wards of the government. 


There are in the United States 200 
Indian reservations, with 193 tribes, 
speaking 58 different languages. The 
area occupied by them is equal to that 
of New England and the State of New 
York combined. During the World War 
about 10,000 Indians served in the army 
and 2,000 in the navy, with 10,000 Indian 
members of the Red Cross. 


LIMITS OF UNITED STATES 


What are the eastern, western, north- 
ern, and southern points of the United 
States, and what is the center of our 
country? These questions are answered 
by the Mentor thus: 


“Investigators of the United States 
Geological Survey are authority for the 
statement that the northern point of the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, is a 
section called ‘the Lake of the Woods 
projection, in upper Minnesota. The 
southernmost points of the mainland are 
Cape Sable, Florida, and the extreme 
southern point of Texas. The most west- 
erly point is Cape Alava, which extends 
into the Pacific Ocean from the coast of 
Washington. The eastern point is West 


RANCHES, large or small, for 
sale, exchange or lease in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Montana, California, Canada, Cen- 
tral and South Americas, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. 
FREEMAN, Gunter Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas. 


RANCH WANTED 


Wanted to hear from owner of 
good ranch for sale. State cash 
price and full particulars. 


D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


A fine cattle ranch in Lincoln County, Nebraska. 


Over 13,000 acres deeded 


land; two school sections and some other low-rental leased land available. 
About two sections choice bottom hay, including 125 acres irrigated alfalfa, 


cutting in all from 1,500 to 2.000 tons of hay. 


Three houses (one with bath and 


toilet), cattle barns, sheds, granary and crib, stock scale, sorting yards, dehorn- 
ing chute, good dipping vat and boiler, machine sheds, ete., comprise the im- 


provements—all in first-class condition. 


Pastures are well watered with creek 


and windmills; fenced and cross-fenced in good shape. Excellent winter quar- 
ters, with shelter and running water to handle 1.000 to 1,500 cattle easily. 


Write KENT & BURKE CO., Genoa, Nebraska 
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Quoddy Head, near Eastport, Maine. 
From the southern point of Texas, due 
north, the distance to the border is 1,598 
miles. The length of the northern boun- 
dary, exclusive of Alaska, is 3,986 miles. 
The Atlantic coast line is 5,500 miles 
long, and the Pacific coast line is 2,730 
miles long. 

“As for the center of continental Unit- 
ed States, it has been determined by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey that it is in Smith County, northern 
Kansas, in latitude 39 degrees 50 min- 
utes, longitude 98 degrees 35 minutes. 
At Ogden, Kansas, a monument has been 
erected to mark this point, 1,100 feet 
above sea-level, on the Fort Riley Res- 
ervation.” 


THE ILLITERATE IS STILL WITH US 


Illiteracy is still regrettably wide- 
spread in the United States, according 
to statistics published by the Pathfinder. 
Confessed illiterates constitute about 
5,000,000 of our population, and if those 
who do not care to “own up” to their de- 


R. T. FRAZIER 
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Saddles 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Send for new catalog 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 








THE NEWEST 


Snappiest, Most Stylish 
and Durable Saddles on 
the market, direct from 
the manufacturers. Write 
for Producer’s Catalog 
No. 27. It’s free. 





| Al. Furstnow Saddlery Co. 
; Miles City, Montana 











i} on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

. trom the factory No middleman’s profit 

Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE € HARNESS Co. 
V Bidg. Denver. Coro. 
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ficiency could be added, this number 
would undoubtedly be considerably in- 
creased. Of the 3,100,000 natives who 
can neither read nor write, 1,850,000 are 
negroes and 1,250,000 whites, leaving 
less than one-third for the foreigners, 
who are generally credited with being 
the biggest factor. 

Native-born illiteracy is primarily a 
rural problem, we are told, but the gen- 
eral problem is not confined to any par- 
ticular section. Three of our most pro- 
gressive northern states contain a 
greater number of persons who cannot 
read or write than any other three states 
in the Union. Illiterate males exceed the 
number of illiterate females, as boys 
often have to leave school earlier to con- 
tribute to the family income. For the 
city child’s education an average of $40 
is spent, as against $24 for the rural 
child. In Washington, D. C., more than 
10,500 persons ten years or older cannot 
read or write. It is estimated that over 
4,000,000 illiterates cast their ballots in 
the last presidential election. 

With respect to literacy the United 
States stands tenth among enlightened 
nations, with 6 per cent of illiterates. In 
1910 the figure was reported to be 7.7 
per cent, although in that year we occu- 
pied ninth place. Following is the pres- 
ent rank of the ten countries having the 
lowest percentages of illiteracy: 


Country Per Cent 
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United States 
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SPECIES OF FOREST TREES 


A total .of 862 distinct species of for- 
est trees are found in the United States, 
according to a recent survey made by 
the Forest Service. Varieties and hy- 
brids bring this number up to 1,177. 
However, only 182 species are of impor- 
tance commercially. 

A check list compiled twenty-eight 
years ago enumerated 604 kinds of trees. 
The increase is due to newly discovered 
species and to separation of species not 
previously distinguished. 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Neutral.—First Small Boy—“See that 
man there? He’s my grandfather.” 

Second Ditto—“Is he on your mother’s 
side or your father’s?” 

“Oh, he sticks up for both of them.”— 
Answers (London). 
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Students at Sea.—“Let’s see,” said the 
chatty man, “your brother went abroad 
on a fellowship, didn’t he?” 

“No,” was the reply; “it was a cattle 


ship.”—Boston Transcript. 


Vanquished.—Magistrate (severely to 
old offender) —“So you’ve been fighting 
your wife again. Liquor?” 

Prisoner—“No, she licked me.”—Hu- 
morist (London). 


Hellish Refreshment.—The colored 
preacher was describing the “bad place” 
to a congregation of awed listeners. 

“Friends,” he said, “you’ve seen 
molten iron running outen a furnace, 
haven’t you? It is white-hot, sizzling and 
hissing. Well——” 

The preacher pointed a long, lean 
finger at the frightened crowd. 

“Well,” he continued, “they use that 
stuff for ice-cream in the place I been 
talking about.”—Tennessee Tar. 


Rebuke Courteous.—He sat in front of 
a pair who insisted on explaining each 
scene flashed on the screen. Finally his 
patience was exhausted, and he turned 
and said: “A little louder, please. Some- 
times the music keeps me from hearing 
all you say.”—Chicago Herald. 


By Request.—A mother and daughter 
were listening to a band concert in the 
park. “What’s this they are playing, 
Mary?” said the mother. “It sounds to 
me like Wagner.” 

“No,” remarked Mary, “I don’t think 
it’s Wagner. I think it’s Mozart. I'll 
just go up and see.” 

On her return from the band stand she 
said: “We were both wrong. It says: 
‘Refrain from Spitting.’ "—Exchange. 


Spelling Reform.—Doolan and Rafferty 
were examining a public building with 
considerable interest. 

“Doolan,” said Rafferty, pointing to an 
inscription cut in stone, “phwat does 
thim letters ‘MDCCCXCVII’ mane?” 

“That,” replied Doolan, “manes eigh- 
teen hoondred an’ noinety-sivin.” 

“Doolan,” said Rafferty, after a 
thoughtful pause, “don’t yez think they’re 
overdoin’ this spellin’ reform a bit?”— 
Weekly Scotsman, 


They Saved the Crop.— ‘How was 
your peach crop this season?” 

“Why, a heavy storm blew down 50 
per cent of it. And we'd hardly gath- 
ered that when another wind came along 
and took down the remaining 50 per 
cent.” 

“Hard luck! 
with them?” 

“Oh, my wife ate one and I ate the 
other.”—A merican Boy. 


Could you do anything 


Bashfulness.—Dr. Egbert Moran, the 
psycho-analyst, said in a recent lecture: 

“Bashfulness is a defect easily erad- 
icated by psycho-analysis—and what a 
wretched thing bashfulness is! 

“*How bashful you are!’ a pretty gir! 
said to a young man. 

“*Yes,’ said he. ‘I take after father 
there.’ 

“Was your father bashful?’ 

“‘Was he? Why, mother says if 
father hadn’t been so darn bashful I'd 
be four years older.’ ”—Exchange. 
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CATTLE POOL 
In Operation 


: Orders are still coming in for the National Producers : 
Feeder Pool. : 


Last year cattle for this Pool were obtained in Texas 
and Nebraska; 9,802 head were bought in Texas and 
1,398 head were bought in Nebraska. 


Fifty-one head of calves were shipped in each ear, at 
an average weight of 390 pounds. 














Thirty-seven head of yearlings were shipped in each 
car, at an average weight of 650 pounds. 


Thirty head of two-year-olds were shipped in each ear, 
at an average weight of 900 pounds. 


This year many more cattle will be handled through 
the Pool, since both range sellers and Corn Belt 
feeders like the direct dealing. 











The National Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 















KANSAS CITY SIOUX CITY CINCINNATI CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
8ST. LOUIS PITTSBURG FORT WORTH BUFFALO EVANSVILLE PEORIA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Visit the 
International Live Stock Exposition 


November 26 to December 3 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 


Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


i 


SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


HEREFORDS ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Tuesday, November 29, 1:00 P. M. Wednesday, November 30, 1:00 P. M. 


For information write R. J. Kinzer For particulars write W. H. Tomhave 
300 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Mo. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


SHORTHORNS 
Thursday, December 1, 1:00 P. M. 


For catalogs address 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


And Other Pure-Bred Live-Stock Sales 
SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 


Ask Railroad Agent About Reduced Fares 
A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 
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